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INTRODUCTION 



Those whose palates are accustomed to the subtle 

flavours of the wines of the RMne rtnd Moselle can 
smack their lips imd naine the vintage at the first 
taste^ Llketeise any one falrlj/ familiar with the 
work of Mr. James during hix forty years of liter- 
ary Gctiitity con, after the reading of a single page 
taken at random, jjidge w^th a reviarhable accu" 
racy the date of its composition. Yet the iranst" 
tian has not been abrupt and the styles of reriting 
which the author has adopted, early, middle and 
lale, have blended in such a way that he has been 
bringing many of his earlier readers, though some 
have fallen by the waysidey along with him to a 
genuine appreciation of his present work. 

It is iiot unnatural but disappointing that those 
of the present generation who chance to meet Mr. 
James in one of the later novels are 7U>t as likely 
to seek a second volume as thvse who read Daisy 
Miller some thirty years ago when that study first 
appeared, so fresh in its note of charm and paihos, 
in the now almost unfindable broum wrappers of 
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Harper'a Half Hour Seria, for they ma-y forever 
miss a rare enjoymeTit. 

In the eritical papers tekich make up tJie cour 
ienU of this book^ the charactcrhtics of the aur 
thorns later sttfie are wholly absent. WHkmti the 
date of the original appctiTtmce of these essays in 
jte-nodical form being indicated, the chroTiologkal 
gettvag of ihig "work ix apparent. No sentences 
Vfith rnaTrelnimli/ intricate cainplicatitms of coTir 
str^iction and with arpressioTts vnvalved are in the 
anthor^a method at thU time^ while for clearness 
and charm these views and reviews are admirable 
specimens, showing qualities which brought Mr. 
James his earlff readers and first made his name 
an essential feature of fhe an/nouncements of pub- 
lishers of the -more discriminating periodicals forty 
years ago. 

The earliest authenticated m^agaiivne article b^ 
Mr. James — printed rehcn he Jeas twenty-one — 
M a critical notice of Nassau W, Senior's Essflya 
on Fiction in The North American Review for Oc- 
tober, 1804.. From this time itntU the appearance 
of hia first volwine — A Pttasionate Pilgnm and 
Other Talts, Boston: 187C — as many as one hun- 
dred and tweniy-poB serlornt literary Tiotices coTir- 
trihfited to periodkah can he traced to him. 

Ditrmg this period it must also he reTnembered 
that Mr. James was equally employed in writing 
short storiex^ art criticism and notes of travel, both 
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at htymc and abroad^ and that th^ae itvrc oIao di^ 
Umctir^ f^aturtTM of the isidcltf scattered jonnuiU 
m which thftf appeared. 

In The North American Review, The Atlantic 
Hocthljt The Gala^j, Lippmcott's Magazine, The 
New York Trihimet Tht ludependuit and xovie 
oihcr periodicatt, the atithorship of such n^rk SVM 
attributed to 3/r. Jamer on the puhllcatUm of the 
articUt or in reguinrlff Uxtted Indexes, 

The articles in The Nation are tcldom aignedt 
and there u no pubihhed inder shoving the eon- 
inbnfors to Us fles. In preparing a reeeikt *BibJi- 
ography of the tetitings of Henry James I had 
a£ees9 to a record jrhich the late WendeH Phillips 
Garrison^ leho ttaa Mr, GodK'in'g associate from the 
founding of th£ paper and after ISSJ editor in 
charge xOitU June S8, 1906, had carefuUtf kept of 
ecerg author^s work which his paper had published 
mnce its first iteuc. The amount of matter which 
itfr- Jafnes had provided, and the variety of inter- 
ests concermng zehich he wrote, made an ama::m^ 
array of notes. It is from the early issues of The 
Nation that much of ike contents of this volume is 
reprinted. Of Mr. Jameses contributions to periodi- 
cals those ta this paper were perhaps the most 
notalfU as wdl as the most frequent. He jvas 



' A Bibli&ffrapltif of the Writing* of HenTy Jamss. Bos- 
ton aad Neio York: Hou^htan, Mifiia amd Campany, 1906^ 
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represented in its first ntimher — Jul^ 5, 1865 — 
btf some critical notes on HenTy W, Eingiley's 
novels ** The HilJyars and the Bartons: A Story 
of IVo Famiiicfl," trndt^r the title, " The Noble 
School of Fiction," and the name " Henri/ James " 
appears in ike publiiher's announced list of con- 
ir^utors to the early volumes. Many of these pa- 
pers uhkh first appeared m The N&tion have been 
reprinted^ hut few readers at this distance can 
rcalisie hote much the esteem m lehich that jov^rnal 
teas immediately held v/itder the editorial superL^sian 
of Mr. Godhin teos dru^ to perhaps its youngest 
regutar contributor. 

Vohitn^s of the collected critical papers have 
alreadjf appeared, — French Popti* nrd Novelists, 
l^ndon: 1878, and Partial Portraits, London: 
ISSSt are the more notable, — but by far the 
greater part of these contemporary Essays on the 
literature of the late siarties and the seventies are 
now almost lost m the files of old or eaitmct periodi- 
cde. 

We are accustomed these later years to thmh of 
Mr. James as novelist rather than literary essayist 
and he has been cited by a recent writer as an 
author of fiction who becomes a critic on occasion 
and, he also adds^ that his analytical system of 
novel vfriting excellently fits him for the office of 
critic: hv4, on the contrary, the papers in this vol- 
vme seem' to show that his early self-trainvag as a 
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critic hag been the preparation for the creation of 
his characters in ficiion. 

The true lover of Mr. James's zcork feels the 
same delightfitl sense of intimate disco^er^ m 
touching these early papers that an artist does 
in finding tt portfolio of early sJcetckes by a beloved 
master ickose developed poxcer and strength is 
"knomb to him. There is the recognition of the 
characteristic touch even here— the insightt the 
thought zcithin a thought, (tn^ore lately the des- 
pair of privileged p»ycholx}gic athletet), the lays- 
t&-y of seeing — not wh/it is apparent to the 
OittTejaTd eye bvt Tehnt n-f fajfcied we cojicealed suc- 
cessfully wlihin OUT inmost seh-fet. There is the 
estraordmory sense of his having put on paper 
ttrhat we really thought- — tchat -.ce nojp think — 
that gives ns more faith than et'er in our artist 
ifho is eTpression for us Tsiho feel, huf trko are yet 
dumb. 

LE ROY PHILLIPS. 

Boston, April 10, 1908. 
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Originally publiflhed in The AtUtntic Monihlyj Oo- 
tober, 1866. 

This essay was written in 1866 before Middtemarch 
or Daniel Deronda had appeared. The former work 
was published in 1871-72 and the latter book in 1876. 
It iraa afterwards diseuBaed at len^ by Mr. Jamea in 
'^Daniel Deronda: a Conversation," originally contrib- 
nted to the Atlantic MonlhUff Decenjber, 1ST6, and re- 
printed in ISSS in FarUat Partraita. 
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THE NOVELS OP GEOEGE ELIOT 

THE critic's first duty in tho presence of an 
autioi^'B colIcctivG works is to seek out some 
key to Ilia mothod, some utterance of his literary 
convictioa3» some indication of his ruling theory- 
The amount of laboior involved in ao in<juiry of 
this kind will depend very much upon the author- 
In some cases the critic will find express declara- 
tions ; in other cases he will have to content himself 
with conacientions induetions. Li a writer so fond 
of digressions as George Eliot^ he has reason to 
expect that broad eviJenees of artistic faith will 
not be wanting. He iluds in Adam Be.de the fol' 
lowing passage: — 

"Paint us an angel if yon can, with a floating 
violet robe and a face paled by the celestial light; 
paint us yet oftener a Madonna, turning her naild 
face upward, and opening her arms to welcome the 
divine gloiy; but do not impose on us any asthetia 
rules which shall banish from the region of art 
those old women scraping carrots with their work- 
worn hEinds, — those heavy clowns taking holiday 

1 
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^in'^a <fmgy pot-hoiise, — those rooncled backs and 
/•p_ •.*'Aupid wealher-beaLen faeea that have bent over tJie 
^ ■ • spade and done the tough work of the worlds — 
thoae homes with their tin cana, their brown 
pitchers^ their rough cura, and their clusters of 
onions. Id this world there are so many of thcae 
coramon, coarse people, who have no pietureeque, 
sentimental wretchedness. It is so needful we 
should remember their csistcncoT else we may bap- 
pen to leaye them quite out of our religion and phi- 
losophy, and frame lofty theories which only fit 
a world of estremes. . . » 

"There are fiiw prophets In the world, — few sub- 
limely beautiful women, — few beroea, I can't 
afford to ^ve all niy luve and reverence to auch 
rarities; I want a great deal of those feeliuga for 
my every-daj fellowmen, especially for the few 
in the foreground of the great multitude, whose 
faees I Imow, whose hands I touch, for whom I 
have to make way with kindly courtesy. , , , 

"I herewith discharge my eonaaieacB," our au- 
thor continneB, '*and declare that I have had quite 
euthnaisstic movements of admiration toward old 
gectlcmcn who apobe the worst English, who were 
occasionally fretful in their temper, and who had 
never moved in a higher sphere cf influence than 
that of parish overseer; and that the way in which 
I have come to the conclusion that human nature 
ia loveable — the way I have learnt HomethiiiE cf 
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its deep pathoG, ita sublime mysteries — has been, 
by living a great deal among people more or leas 
commoDplaee and vulgar, of whom you would per- 
haps hear nothitig very surprismg if you were to 
inquire fibout them in the ncighbourhooda whore 
they dwelt" 

But even in the abaeuce of any such avowed 
predilections as thesCj a brief glaoce over the pria- 
cipal figures of her different works would assure 
ns that our autiior'a aympatliies are with common 
people. Silaa Mamer ia a linen-weaver, Adam 
Bede ia a carpenter, Maggie TulUver is a miller's 
daughter, Felix Holt is a watchmaker, Dinah Mor- 
ris works in a factory, and Hetty Sorrel ia a dairy- 
maid. Esther Lyon, incleed, ia a daily goTerness; 
but Tito Melema alone is a scholar. In the Scenes 
of Clerical Life, the authoi" ia constantly slipping 
down from the clergymen, her heroes, to the moat 
Ignorant and obscure of their panahincers. Even 
in Romtfla she consecrates page after page to the 
conversation of the Florentine populaee. She ia as 
unmistakably a painter of bourgeois life as Thack- 
eray was a painter of the life of drawing- rooms. 

Hor opportunities for the study of the manners 
of the solid lower classes have evidently been very 
great We have her word for it that she has lived 
much among the farmers, mechanics, and small 
traders of that central region of England which 
she has made ktiown to ua under the name of Loam- 
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shire. The conditions of the popular life in thia 
district in that already distant period to which 
sbe refers the actiou of most of her stories-^tlie 
end of the last century and the beginning of the 
present — were so different from any that have been 
seen in America, that an j^meripan, in treating 
of her books, niUJit be satisfied not to touch upon 
the question of their accuracy nnd fidelity an pic- 
tures of manners and euatoms. He can only say 
that they bear strong internal evidence of tmtli- 
fulness. 

If he ia a great admirer of George Eliot, he 
will indeed he tempted to affimi that they must 
be true. They oSgt a complotencssT a rich density 
of detail, which could be the fruit only of a long 
term of conscious contact,— such as would make 
it much more difficult for the author to fall into 
the perversion and suppression of facts, than to 
set them down literally. It ia ve!^' probable that 
her colours are a little too bright, and her shadows 
of too mild a gray, that the sky of her laudgcapeH 
is too sunny, and their atmosph(ire too redolent of 
peace and abundance. Local affection mny be ac- 
cauntnhle for half of this eieesa of brilliancy; the 
author^s native optimism is accountable for the 
other half. 

T do not remember, in all her novels, an in- 
stance of gross misery of any kind not directly 
caused by tlie folly of the sufferer. There are no 
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pictures of vice or poverty or s*iualor. There are 
no rags, no gin, uo brutal passions. That average 
homanily which she favours is very horne in in- 
tellect, but very genial in heart, as a glance at 
its representatives in her pages will oonviDce ns. 
In Adam BcdSj there is Mr Irwine, the viear, 
with avowedly no qualification for his profession, 
placidly playing chesa with hJs mother, stroking his 
dogSj and dipping into Greek tragedies; there is 
the excellent Martio Foyser at the Farm, good- 
natuped and nibicund; there is his wife, somewhat 
too sharply voluble, but only in behalf of eleanli- 
ncss and honesty and ordet'; there is Captain Uon- 
nithome at the Hall, who does a poor girl a mortal 
wrong, but who is, after all, such a nice, good- 
looking fellow; there are Ad(un and Seth Bcde, the 
carpenter's sons, the strongest, purest, most dJs- 
*3reet of young ruHtica. The eame broad felicity 
prevails in The Mill on the Flosn. Mr. Tulliver^ 
indeed, fails in business; but his failure only serves 
Bs an ofi^set to the general integrify and pros- 
perity. His sori is obstinate and wilful; hut it is 
all nn the side of virtue. His daughter is some- 
what seotimeatal and erratic ^ but she is more con- 
scientious yet. 

Conscience, in the classes from which George 
Eliot recruits ter figures, is a universal gift. De- 
cency and plenty and good-huiaour follow con- 
tentedly in its train. The word which sums up 
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the common traita of our author's various groups 
10 the word respectahk. Adam Bede ia pre-emi- 
nentJj a respectable young man j so is Arthur Don- 
nithorae; 80j although be will persist in going with- 
out & cravat, is Felii Holt. Bo, witb perhaps the 
CKCeptioo of Maggie ToUiTcr and Stephen Quest, 
is every important character to be found in our 
author's writings. They all share this fimdamen- 
tal trait, — tliat in each of them paaeion proves 
itaelf feebler than coDscienee. 

The flrat work which made the name of George 
Eliot geaerally knowHj contains, to my perception, 
only a small number of the germa of tier future 
power. From the Scenes of Clerical Life to Adam 
Sede she made not so much a step as a leap. Of 
the three tales contained in the former work^ 1 
think the ^rst is much the best. It is short, 
broadly deseriptive, humourous, and eKceef^iDgly 
pathetic. "The Sad Fortunes of the Eeverend 
Amofl Bfirton" arc fortunes which clever story- 
tellers with a turn for pathos, from Oliver Gold- 
smith downward, have found of very good account, 
- — the fortimes of a hapless clergyman of the 
Church of England in daily contention with the 
problem how upon eighty pounds a year to support 
a wife aud six children in all due ecclesiastical gen- 
tili^. 

"Mr. Gilfirs Love-Story," the aecoud of the 
tales in question, I cannot hesitate to pronounce 
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& failure. George Eliot's pietares of drawing- 
room lifo are only mterostin^ when they are linked 
or related to aeen^ in the tavern parlour, the dairy, 
find the cottage. Mr. QilfiTe love-atory b enacted 
entirely in the drawing-room, and m consequence 
it is sinfinlariy deficient in force and reality. Not 
that it is vulgar, — for our author's good taste never 
forsakes her, — but it is thiu, flat, and trivial. But 
for a certain family likeuess in the use of lan- 
guage and the rhythm of the style, it would be 
hard to believe that these pages are by the same 
hand as Silas MtxTiter. 

In "Janet'a Repentance/' the last and lorgest 
of the three clerical stories^ we return to middle 
lifc^ — the life represented by the Dodsons in The 
Mill on the Floss, The subject of this tale might 
almost be qualified by the French epithet 3cabreu:e. 
It would he difficult for what is called realism to 
go further than in the adoption of a heroine Btainod 
with the vice of intemperance. The theme ia un- 
pleasant ; the anther chose it at hsr peril. It must 
be added, however, that Janet Dempster has many 
provocations. Married to a brutal drunkard, she 
takes refii^e ia drink against his ill-usage; and 
the story deals less with her lapse into disgrace than 
with her redemption, through the kind ofSces of 
the Reverend Edgar Tryan, — by virtue of which, 
indeed, it takes its place in the clerical aeries. I 
cannot help thinking that the stern and tragieal 
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character of the subject has been enfeebled by the 
dver-diffuBcness of the narrative and the eieeaa of 
local touches. The abundance of the anthor^a rec- 
ollections atid observations of Tillage life cloga the 
dramatic movemeDt, over which she has as yet a 
comparatively slight control. In her 8ubse(inent 
works tlie stouter Tabrit* of the story is b<_'tter able 
tc support this heavy drapery of humour and di- 
gress ion. 

To a certain ext**nt| I thtnlc Silas Marner holds 
a higher place than any oi the author'a works. 
It is more nearly a masterpiece; it has more of 
that simple, rounded, conBummate aspect, that 
absence of looae enJs and gaping issues, lA^hich 
marks a classical work. What was attempted in 
it, indeed, was within niore immediate reach than 
the heart-trials of Adam Bcdc and Mngrgie Tulliver. 
A poor, dull-witted, disappointed Methodist cloth- 
weaver; a little golden-haired foundling child; a 
well-meaning', irresolute country Hiiuire, and his 
patient, childless wife; — these^ with a cliorua of 
simple, beer-lijving villagers, make up tbe dramatis 
personae. More than any of its brother- works, 
Silas MameTf I think, loaves upon the mind a deep 
impression of the grossly materiel life of agri- 
cultural England in the last days of the old r4gim&, 
— the days of full-orbed Toryism, of Trafalgar 
and of Waterloo, when the invasive spirit of 
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FtgdgIi domiiiation threw England back upon & 
sense of her own icEular solidity, and made her 
for the time doubly, brutally, morbidly English, 
Perhapg the best pogoa in the work are the first 
thirty, telling the story of poor Maracr's disap- 
pointments in friendship and in love, his unmerited 
disgrace, and hia long, lonely twiltght-lifc at Eave- 
loe, with the soJe companionship of his Loom, in 
which hia muscles mored '*with such even repeti- 
tion, that their pause seemed almost as much a 
constramt as the holding of his breath." 

Here, as in all George ElJot^s books, there is 
a m.iddle life and a low life; and here, es naoaT^ 
I prefer the low life. In Silas Mamer, in my opin- 
ion, she has eome D^^arest the mildfy rich tints of 
brown and gray, the mellow ligbts and the un- 
dreadful eorner-shadows of the Dutch masters 
whom she emulates. One of the chapters contains 
a scene in a pot-house, which frequent reference 
has made famous. Never was a group of honest, 
garraloiM village simpletons more kindly and hu- 
manely handled. After a long and somewhat 
chilling silence, amid the pipes and beer, the land- 
lord opens the conversation *'by saying in a doubt- 
ful tone to his cousin the butcher: — 

" *Some folks 'ud say that was a fine beast you 
druv in yesterday, BobT' 

"The ^butcher, a jolly, smiling, reel-haired man, 
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waa uot disposed to aoawer raahl/. He gave a 
few pufTs before li« spat, and replied, *And they 
wouldn*t be fur wroug, John.* 

^'After tliia feeble, delu^iive tbaw, silence aei in 
E8 Beverely as before. 

" 'Was it a red DurhamT' said the farrier, tak- 
ing up the thread of diBoourse after the lapse of 
ft few minutes. 

"The farrier looked st the landlord, and the 
landlord looked at tlie butcher, ob the persaii who 
must tflke the reBponsibility of answering, 

"*Red it waSf' said tbc butcher, in bis §:ood- 
huinoured busky treble, — 'aud a Durham it waa/ 

" 'Then you needn't tell me who you bought it 
of/ said the farrier, lookmg round with some 
triumph; 'I koow who H is has got the red Dur- 
hams o' this euiintry-side. And she*d a white star 
en her brow, T'll bet a penny t' 

'* ' Well ; yea — she mitfht/ said the butcher, 
slowly, coTisidering that he was grying s. decided 
affirmation, 'I don*t say contrairy.* 

" 'I knewlhat very well,' said the farrier, throw- 
ing himself back defiantly; 'if 1 don't know Mr. 
Lammeter's cows, I should like to know who do^, 
— ^that's alL Aad a£ for the cow yon bought, bar- 
gain or no bargain, I've been at the drenehiag of 
her,— contradick mo who wilL' 

'*Tbe farrier looked fierce, end the mild 
butcher's conTcraaticcal spirit ^as roused a little. 
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'' *I^ not Sot conlmdicking so man/ he mid; 
*I'm for peace and quietticfia. Some are for cut- 
titiET locp riba. I'm for culling: 'em ehort myself; 
but / don^t Quarrel with Vm, All I say is, it's a 
lovely earkisa, — and aujbody as was reasonable, 
it'ud bring lears into their eyes to luok at it-' 

" *Well, it's the cow aa I drenched, wbalever it 
in/ pursued the farrier^ angrily; 'and it waa Mr. 
Lammeter's cow^ els4? yoa told a lie when you aaid 
it was a red Durham.' 

" ^I tell no lies/ said the butcher, with the same 
initd buskioess as before; 'and I cfintradick nonej 
— ^not if a man was to swear himaplf blaek^ he's 
no meat of miue, nor none of my bargains. All I 
my iB, it^s a lovely earkiss. And what I say 1*11 
stick to; but I'll quarrel wi* no man,' 

'* 'No,' said the farrier, with bitter sareaam, 
looking at the company generally; 'and p'rhaps 
you didn't &ay tbe eow was a red Durham^ and 
perhaps you didn't BSj she'd got a star on her 
brow, — stick to that, now you arc at it' " 

Matters having come to this point, the landlord 
interferes ex officio to preserve order. The Lam- 
meter family having: eome ttp, he discreetly invites 
Mr, Macey, ttie parish clerk and tailor, to favour 
the company with his recollections on the subject. 
Mr- Macey, however, "smiled pityingly in answer 
to the landlord's appeal, and said: 'Ay, ay; I 
know, I know: but I let other folks talk, Tve laid 
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bj now, and gcv up to tho youn^ una. Ask them 
SB have been to ectool at TaHey: they've leam't 
pernouncmg; that's came Tip eince mj day.' '* 

Mr. Mflcey is tiev^TthelesH persuaded to dribble 
out his narrative^ proceeding by instalmeDts^ and 
qnestioned from point to poiot, in a kird of So- 
cratrc manner^ by the landloT'd, He at last arrives 
at Mr. Lammetcr's marriage, and how the clergy- 
man, when he came to put the questtona, inad- 
vertently trsnspoaed the position of the two esaen- 
tial oam^ and asked, "Wilt thou have this man 
to be thy wedded wife?" etc. 

'* *Bnt the partic 'larest thinp: of ollj' pursues 
Mr» Maccy, 'is, as nobody took any notice on it 
but mc, and tbey answered straight off "Yes," 
like as if it bad been me saying ''Amen" i' the 
right place, without listening to what went be- 
fore.' 

" 'Bnt you knew what was going on well enough, 
didn't you, Mr. Macey! You were live enough, 
eh!* said the butcher, 

"'Yea, bless you!* said Mr. Macey, paiisingj 
and smiling in pity at the impatience of his , 
hearer's imagioation, — 'why, I was all of a trem- 
ble; it was as if I'd been a coat pulled by two 
tails, Hke J for I couldn't atop the parEoUr I couldn't 
take upon mc to do that; and yet I said to my- 
self, I aaya, ^'Suppose they shouldn't be fast mar- 
ried," 'cause the words arc eontrairy, and my head 
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vent working Jike a mill, for I was always uncom- 
luoD for turning things over and seeing all round 
'em; and I says to myself^ ''la't the meaning or 
th« worda as makes folks fast i' wedlockt" For 
the parson meant nght^ and the hride and bride- 
groom meant right But then, when I came to 
thick on it, muatiing goes but a little way i' most 
things, for you may mean to stick things together 
and your glue may be had, and then where are 
yout'" 

Kr Maeey's doubts, however, are set at rest by 
tbe parson after the service, who assures him that 
what doea the businese is neither the meaning nor 
the worda, but the register. Mr. Macey then ar- 
riTCB at the chapter — or rather is gently iuduoted 
thereunto by his hearera — of the ghosts who fre- 
quent eertain of the Lammeter stables. But 
ghosts threatening to prove as pregnant a theme 
of contention as Durham cows, the landlord again 
meditates: " 'There's folks 1' my opinioo, they 
can't see ghnsVa, not if they sttjod as plain as 
a pikeslsff before 'em. And there's reason i' that. 
For there's my wife, now, can't smell, not if 
she'd the strongest o' cheese under her nose. I 
never seed a ghost m3'self| but then I saya to my- 
self, "Very like I haven't the smell for 'em," T 
mean, putting a ghost for a Emell or else contrairi- 
ways. And so I'm for holding with both ades. 
- > . Fop the smeirs what 1 go by/ " 



U VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

The best drawn of the village worthies in SUas 
Mamer are Mr. Maccy, of the scene juat quoted, 
and good Dolly Winthrop, Marner's kindly pa- 
troneaa, 1 have roam for only one more apecimen 
of Mr. Macey- He is looking on at a New Year's 
dfluc!H at Squire Ojibs'h, beside Ben Wiothrop, 
Dolly's husband. 

" *The Squire's pretty springy, considering his 
weight/ sail! Mr. Macey, 'and he stamps uncom- 
mon well. But Mr- Lammeler beats 'em all for 
ahap^; you sae he holds his head like a sodger, 
and he isn^t so cushiony as most o' the oldish 
gentlefolks, — they run fat in glneral^— ^nd he's 
got a fine legn I'he parson's nimble enough, but 
he hasn't got much of a leg: it is a bit too thick 
downward, and his knees might be a bit ncsrer 
without damage; but he mi^ht dn worse, he might 
do worse. Though he hasn't that grand way o' 
waving his hand as the Squire has.* 

'* 'Talk o' aimbleness. look at Mrs, Osgood,' said 
Ben Winthrop. , . . * She 'a the finest made 
woman as is, let the neat be where she will.' 

" 'I don't heed how the women arc made/ said 
Mr. Maeey, with some contempt. 'They wear nay- 
ther cost nor breeches; you can't make mueh out o' 
their shspesT " 

Mrs. Winthrop, the wheelwright's wife who, out 
of the fuJloesa of ber eharity, eomes to comfort 
Silas in the season of his distress, is in her way one 
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of the most truthfully sketched of the author's 
figures, "She was ia all respects a woman of 
scrupalonB coEBczence, so eager for duties that life 
seemeJ to offer them too Bcantily unless she Toee 
at half past four, though this threw a scarcity of 
work over the more advanced boure of tbe morn- 
ing, which it was a constant problera for her to 
remove. , . . She was a very mild, patient 
woman, whose nature it was to seek out all the 
Badder and more serious elements of life and pas- 
ture her mind upon them/' She stamps I. H. S. 
on her eakea and loaves without knowing what the 
letters mean, or indi'eJ withriut knowing that they 
are letters, being very much surprised that Mar- 
ner can "read *em off," — chiefly beeause they are 
on the pulpit cloth at church. Sbe touehea upon 
religious themes in a manner to make ths super- 
ficial reader apprehend that she cultivates some 
polytheistic form of faith, — gKtremcs meet. She 
urges Mamer to go to church, and deseribes the 
eatisfaction which she herself derives from the per- 
formance of her religious duties. 

**If you^ve niver had no church, there 's no 
tellinf: what good it'll do you. For I feel as set 
up and comfortable as niver waa, when I've been 
and heard the prayers and the sin^n^ to the praise 
and glory o' God, as Mr. Macey gives out,— and 
Mr. Craekeuthorp saying good words and more 
partic'lar on Sacramen' day ; and if a bit o' trouble 
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comes, I feel &b I can put up wi' it, for I've looked 
for help i' the right quarter, and giv myself up 
to Them as we must all give ourselves up to at 
the ]ast: and if we've done our part, it isn't to he 
believed as Them aa are above us 'ud be worse nor 
we are> and come abort o' Theirn/' 

**The plural pronoun/' saya the author, '^was 
no heresy of Dolly\ but only her way of avoidiug 
a preauiujituoua f fliiiiHarily. " 1 imagine that there 
ia io no other Engliah novel it Bg^iire bo simple in 
its elements aa thia of Dolly Wmthrop, which is 
so real without being contemptible, and so quaint 
without being ridieulous. 

In all those of our author's books which have 
borne the name of the hero or heroipe, — Adam 
Bede, Silas Marnor, Homola, and jPtfe //oif,— the 
person so put forwartl bus really played a subor- 
dinate part. The author may have set out with 
the intention of maintaining him supreme; but 
her material has become rebellious in her hands, 
and the technical hero baa been eclipacd by the 
real one, Tito is the leading figure in Romola. 
The atory deals predominantly^ not with Romola 
as affected by Tito's faults, but with Tito's faulta 
aa affecting first himself, and incidentally bia wife- 
Godfrey Casa, with bia lifelong secret, ia by right 
the hero of Silas Mai'fier. Felix Holt, in the work 
which beaiB his name, is little more than an oe- 
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caBional apparition; and indeed the novel haa no 
hero, but only b heroine- 

The flame remark applies to Adam Bede, as the 
work atandfl. The central figure of the book, by 
yirtue of her great misfortune, is Hetty Sorrel, 
In the presence of that misfortune no one else, 
fissuredly, has a right to claim dramatic pre-erai- 
Bence. The one pprson for whom an approach to 
equality may be [?laimed ia, not Adam Bede, but 
Arthur DonnithorHi-', If the story had ended, as 
I should have infinitely preferred to see it end^ 
with Hetty's execution, or even with her reprieve, 
and if Adam had been left to hia grief^ and Dinah 
Morris to the enjoyment of that distinguished eeli- 
haey for which sha was so well suited, then I 
think Adam might have shared the honours of pre- 
eminence with hia haplcGs sweetheart. But as it 
iSf the continuance of the book in his intereat ia 
fatal to him. His sorrow at Hetty's misfortune 
!s not a sufflcient sorrow for the situation. That 
his marriage at some future time was quite pos- 
sible, and even natniral, 1 readily admit; but that 
was matter for a new story. 

This point illustrates, I think, the great advan- 
tage of the mueh-cenaured method, introduced by 
Balzac, of eontiouing bis heroes' adventures from. 
tale to tale. Or, admitting that the author was in- 
disposed to undertake^ or even to conceive, in ita 
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conipleteneBs, a new tale, in which Adam, healed 
of hk wound by tiinB, should address himself to 
another womaa, I yet hold thjit it would be possi- 
ble tacitly to foreshadow some such event at tie 
close of the tale which we are suppofiing to end 
with Hetty's death, — to make it the logical conse- 
quence cf Adam's final state of mind. Of course 
circumstaneoB wouid have mueh to do with bring- 
ing it to pass, and these circumstoncGs could not 
be foreshadowed; but apart fruin the action of 
circumstances would stand the fact that, to begin 
with, the event was possible. 

The assurance of this posaibility is what I should 
have deaiix^d the author to place the sympaLhelic 
reader at a atand-poiut to deduce for himself. In 
every novel the work ts divided between the writer 
and the rtader; but the wriier m^d^es the reader 
very much as he niakea his characterH. When he 
makes him ill, that ia, makes him different, he 
does no work; the writer does all. 'When he makes 
him well, that is, makes him interested, then the 
reader does quite half the labour. In making auob 
a deduction as I have just indicated^ the reader 
would be doing but his share of the task ; the grand 
point is to get him to maJce it I hold that there 
is a way. It is perhaps a secret; but until it is 
found out, I think that the art of story-telling 
cannot be said to have approached perfection. 

When you re-read coldly and critically a book 
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which in former years you have read warmly and 
carelessly, you are aurprised to aee bow it changes 
its prcportiona. It fallB away in those ports which 
have hcQn pre-eminent in your memory^ and it ia- 
creaaes in the small pcirtions. Until I lately read 
Adam Bede for a second time, Sirs. Poyaer was 
in my mind its represpntative figure; for 1 remem- 
bered a numtier of ber epigrammatic sallies. But 
now, after a second reading, Mre. Peyser is the 
lasf figure T think of, and a freeh pernsal of her 
wittieismn has considerably diminiRhed their ela^^ 
aieal flavour. And if 1 must tell the tmth, Adam 
himself is next to the last, and sweet Dinah Morria 
third from the last. The person immediately 
evoked by the title of the work is poor Hetty 
Sorrel. 

Mra Peyser la too epigrammatic; her wisdom 
smeJIa of the lamp, I do not mean to soy that 
Hhe ia not natural, and tbat women oS her class 
are not often gifted with her homely fluencv. ter 
penetration, and her turn for forcible analogies. 
Bnt she ia too sustained; her morality^ too shrill, 
— too much in staccato; she too seldom subsides 
into the eommouplace. Yet it canunt be denied 
that she puts things very happily. Eeraonstrating 
with Dinah Morris on the nndne disinterestedness 
of her religious notions, "But for the matter o' 
that," she eries, "if everybody waa to do like you, 
the world must come to a Btand-atillj for if every- 
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bod7 tripd to do without houae anJ home and eat- 
ing anJ drinkiag, and was alwaye tslking as we 
must despise the things o' the world, bb you say, 
I should like to know where the. piek of the stock, 
and the com, and the beet new milk-cheeaes 'ud 
have to goT Everyhodij 'ud bs ivanting to make 
bread o' iait cndSt and everybody 'ud be running 
after everybody else to preach to 'em, i'stead o' 
bringing up their families and laying by against 
a bad harvest." And when Iletty comes home lato 
from the Chase, and alleges in excuse that the 
clock at home ia so much earlier than the clock 
at the gi'eat houae: "What, you'd be wautiiiff the 
clock set by gentlefolks' lime, would you? an' ait 
up burning candle, and lie a-bed wi' the eun 
a-bakin* yon, like a eaweumher i' tbp frameV 
Mra. Poyser bus Bomething alirost of Yankee 
RhrewdneBg and angularity; hut the figure of & 
New England rural housewife would lack a whols 
range of Mrs. Peyser's feelingSj whieh^ whatever 
may be its effect in real life^ gives itii subjeet in 
a novel at least a very picturesque riohnese of 
colour; the constant sense, namely, of a superin- 
eumbcnt layer of **g:entk"'follta," whom aho and her 
companions can never raise their heads unduly 
without hitting. 

My chief complaint with Adam Bcdc himself 
ia that he is too good. He is meant, I conceive, 
to be every inch a man^ but, to my mind, there 
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are several mchefi wanting. He Ucka apoDtaneit/ 
aad sensibility, he is too stiff-backed. He lacks 
that supreme quality without which a man can. 
never be iuteresting to men, — the capacity to be 
tempted. Hia nature is without richness or re- 
BpOQfiiveneas. 1 doubt not that such men as he 
esifit, especially in tho author's thrice-Engliah 
Lofiinahirc; she has partially described them as 
a class, with a felicity which carries conviction. 
She claims for her hero that, although a plaia 
man, he was as little an ordinary man as he was 
a genius. 

"He was not an average man. Yet rniet men 
as he are reareJ here and there in every geoeratioa 
of our peasant artisauB, with an irheritance of af- 
fections nurtured by a simple family life of com- 
mon need and commou industry, and an inherit- 
ance of faculties trained in skillful, courageous 
labour; they make their way upward, rarely as 
geniuBes, most commonly as painstaking, honest 
men, with the skill and conseienee to dc well the 
tasks that lie before them. Their lives have no 
diacemible echo beyond the neighbourhood where 
they dwelt; but you are almost sure to find there 
some good piece of road, some building, some ap- 
plication of mineral produce, some improvement 
in farming practice, some reform of parish abuaea, 
with which their nsiuea are associated by cue or 
two generatioDs after them. Their employers were 
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the richer for them; the work of their hands has 
worn wcllt and the work of their braina hos guided 
well the hands of other men." 

One cannot help feeling thankful to the kindly 
writer who attempts to perpetuate their memories 
bejond the generatioua whieb profit imniediateljr 
by tlieir toil. If sbe !h cot a great dramatiBt, 
flhe ia at least «n eiqiiiaite describes But one 
can Bfi little help feeling that it is no inore than a 
strictly logical retribution, tbat in her hour of 
need (dramatically Bpeakiug) she ahouJd find them 
indifferent to their duties as heroea, 1 profoundly 
doubt wbether the oentral object of a novel may 
BUcceaafnlJy be a paaaionlcss creature. The ulti- 
mate eclipse, both of Adam Bede and of Feiix Holt 
would seem to justify my question, Tom Tulliver 
is pasaionlcaa. and Tom Tulliver lives gratefully in 
the memory; but this, I take it^ is because he U 
strictly a subordinate figure, and awakens no re- 
action of feeling on the reader's part by oaorping: 
a poHition which he la not the man to fill, 

Dinah Morris is apparently a study from life; 
and it is warm praise to say, that, in spite of the 
high key in whieh she is conceived, morally, she 
retains many of the warm colours of life. But 
I eonfess that it is hard to conceive of a woman 
BO exalted by religious fervour remaining so cool- 
headed and so temperate. There ia in Dinah Mor- 
ris too close an agrci^ment between her distm- 
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^Bhed natural diapoBition and the action of her 
religious faith. If by DGtnre she had been pas- 
BJonatCj rebellious, eolfiah, I could better imder- 
Btand her actual Belf-abno^tion. I would look 
upon it B3 the logical fruit of a profound religions 
experieDce. But as she stands, heart and soul go 
easily hand in hand. I believe it to be very un- 
common for what is called a religious converaion 
merely to inlenaifj and confiecrate pre-esiating in- 
Glioations. It is usually' a chaD^e^ a wrench; and 
the new life la apt to be the more aiueere aa the 
old one had le^a in common with it. But, aa 1 
have said, Dinah Motria beara so many indications 
of being a reflection of facta well known to the 
author, — and the phenomena of Metbodifim, from 
the frequency with which their esisteoce is referred 
to in ber pages, appear to be so familiar to her, 
— that I hesitate to do anything but thankfully 
accept her portrait. 

About Hetty Sorrel I shall have no hesitation 
whetcYcr: I accept her with all my heart. Of all 
George Eliot's female figures she is the least ambi- 
tious, and DO the whole, I think, the moat succesa- 
ful. The part of the story which concerns her is 
much the most forcible ; and there is something in- 
finitely tragic in the reader's sense of the contrast 
between the sternly proaaie life of the good people 
about her, their wholesome decency and their Eoon- 
day probity, and the dusky sylvan path along which 
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poor Hetty w tripping, light-footed, to her ruin. 
Hetty'B coDdact throughout seeniB to me to bo 
thoroughly ooaaiBteut. The author has escaped tim 
easy error of repreeenting her a& in any degree 
made aerioTia by aufferiug. She ia vain and super- 
ficial by nature; and she remaina bo to the end. 

Ab for Arthur Donnithorne, I would rather have 
had him either better or worse. I would rather 
have had a little more premeditation before hia 
fault, or a little more rept^ntance after it; that ia, 
while repentance could still be of use. Not that, 
all thinga considered, he la not a very Fair image 
of a frank-hearted, well-meaniug, careless^ self-in- 
dulgent young geatleman; but the author haa in 
hia case eomroitted the error which ia Hetty^a she 
avoided, — the error of showing him na redeemed by 
fiu^eriu^. I caunot but think that he was as weak 
as she. A weak woman, indeed, is weaker than a 
weak man; but Arthur Donnitboruc was a auper- 
flcial fellow, a peraon emphatically not to he moved 
by a shock of conscience into a really intereating 
and dignified attitude, auch as he is made to aa- 
aume at the close of the book, Why not see thinga 
in their nakedaesa? the impatient reader ia tempted 
to aak. Why not let passiona and foibles play 
themsctves outf 

It ia aa a picture, or rather as a aeries of pic- 
tures, that I fiad Adam Bede most valuable. The 
author succeeds better in drawing attitudes of feel- 
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mg than in drawing moTementa cf feeling, Jji- 
deed, the only attempt at development of character 
or of purpose in the book occurs in tlie case of 
Arthur Donuilhorne, where the naateriala are of 
the fiimplcst tind. Hetty^a lapse into disgrace is 
not gradual, it la immediate: it ia without struggle 
and without pasaioo, Adam himself has arrived 
at perfect rigIiti?ousiie3a when the book opens; and 
it is impossible to go beyond that. In bia cese too, 
therefore, there is no dramatic progression. The 
same remark applies to Dinah Morris. 

It is not in her conceptiona nor her composition 
that Gmrgc Eliot 's stmngp>st : it is irj lier touches. 
In these sho is quite original. She is a good deal 
of a bmnounBtr and something o f a satiris t; but she 
is neither Dickens nor Thackeray. She hag over 
them the great advantage that she is also a good 
deal of fl philoa opbe r ; and it ia to this union of 
the keenest observation with the ripest reflection, 
that her etyle o^es its essential force. She is a 
thinker^ — not, perhaps, a pasaionale thinker, but 
at least a Borions one; Gud the term can be ap- 
plied with either adjective neither to Dickens nor 
Thackeray, The constant play of lively and vig- 
ourous thought about the objects furnished by her 
observation animates these latter with a surprising 
richness of colour and a truly hmiiaa interest It 
gives to the author's style, moreover, that lin- 
gering, affectionate, comprehensive quality which 
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1b its chief distinction; and perhaps oecB^ionally it 
makes her tediaaa. George Eliot is bo little tedioua, 
however, because, if, on the one hand, her reflection 
never Hags, ao, on the other, her obacrvation never 
ceases to supply it with material. Her observation, 
I think, is decidedly of the feminine kind; it deEJa, 
in preference^ with amall thin^. This fact may 
be held to explain the exceUence of what I have 
called her picturee, and the comparative feebleoeaa 
of her dramatic movement. 

The contrast here indicated^ strong in Ado,fa 
BedSf is most striking in Felii^ Holt, the Radical. 
The latter work is an admirable tiaaiie of details- 
but it seema to me quite without character aa a 
composition. It leaves npon the mind no single 
impression. Felix Holt's radicalism, the pre- 
tended motive of the story, ie utterly choked 
amidst a mafs of Bubordinate interestSH Nd rep- 
resentation is attempted oC the growth of hia opin- 
iooB, or of their action upon bia character; he ifi 
marked by the some singular rigidity of outHno 
and fixednea'? of posture which characterized Adam 
Bede, — except, perhaps, that there is a certain in- 
clination towards poetry in Holt's attitude. But 
if the general outline is timid and undecided in 
Feliz Holt, the different porta are even richer than 
in former works. There is ua person in tbe book 
who attains to triumphant vitality j but there is 
not a single figure, of however little importance, 
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that has not caught from withont a certain reflee- 
tioa of life. There ia a Httle old waiting-wotnao 
to a great lady,— Mrs, Denner by name, — who docs 
not occupy ^ve pages la the atorj, but who leaTCH 
upon the mind a most ^vid impression of dei^eut, 
contented, intelligeiiti half -stoical servilitj. 

"There were different orders of beings, — so ran 
Denner's creed, — and she belonged to another 
order than that to which her mistress belonged. 
She had a mind as sharp as a needle^ and would 
have Been throngb and through the tidiculous pre- 
tensions of a bom servant wh.o did not aubmis- 
eively accept the rigid fate whicli had given ter 
bom superiors. She wonld have called such pre- 
tensions the wrigglingB of a worm that tried to 
walk on its tail, . . _ She was a bard-headed, 
godless little woman, but with a character to be 
reckoned on as yon reckon on the qualities of 
iron." 

"I'm afraid of ever expecting anything good 
again, ^' Ler mistress says to her in a moment of 
depression. 

" "That's weakness, madam. Things don't hap- 
pen beeansa ttey art bad or good, else all eggs 
vould be addled or none at all, aud at the most ft 
IB but sis to the dozen. There's good chsnees and 
bad cbanceSj aud nobody's luck is pnJled only by 
one string. . , . There's a good deal of pleas- 
ure in life for you yet* 
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" 'Nonsense! 
women. . . 



There's oo plpasilPp for old 
What Ave your pleasures^ Den- 
ner, besides being a slave to meT' 

*"0, thero'e plcasim] in knowing ono ia oot a 
fool, like half the people one sggs about. And 
managing one's husband is some pleasuE^e^ and 
doing one's biisineaa well. Why, if I've only got 
Bome orange-flowera to candy, I shouldn't like to 
die till I see them all right. Then there's tte sun- 
shine now aud then; I like thFit, as the eats Jo. 
I look upon it life is like our game at whist, when 
Banks and hlA "wife eoiue to the still-room oi an 
evening. 1 don't enjoy the game mueh, but I like 
to play my cards well, und nee what will be the 
end of it; and I want to Kee yen make the best of 
your hand, msdanij for your luck has been mine 
these forty years now, ' * 

And, on another occasion, when her mietresg ex- 
cloima, in a fit of distro8S» that *'God was oniQl 
when ho mnde woraen," the author says; — 

"The waiting-woiufiu had none of that awe 
which could be turned into defiance; the Bocrcd 
grove waa a common thicket to her. 

'* 'It mayn't be good luck to be a woman/ she 
said, ^But one begins with it from a baby; one 
gets used to it And I shouldn't like to be a 
man, — to cough so loud, and stand straddling about 
on a wet dwy, and be so wasteful with meat and 
drink, Thuy^re n coarse lotj I think.' " 
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I should think they were, beside Mrs, Dt»auer. 

This glimpse of her is made up of what I 
have called the aothor^H touches. She excels in 
the portrayal of homely stationary figures for 
which hep well-stored memory fumiehcs hor with 
typefl. Here is another touch, in which satire pre- 
dominates. Harold Tranaome makes a apcech to 
the electors at Treby. 

"Harold's only interruption came from his own 
party. The oratorical clerk at the Paclory, acting 
as the tribune of the dissenting interest, and feel- 
ing bound to pat questions, might have been 
tronblesume ; hut his votca being unpleasantly 
sharpr vjhile. JfarohVs iwls f-ull and 'penBirating, 
the questioning wtut cried down." 

Of the four English stories, Th€ Mill on the 
Floss seems to me to have most dramatic continuity, 
in distinction from that descriptivei discursive 
method of narration which I have attempted to 
indicate. After Hetty Sorrel, I think Maggie Tul- 
livep the most Buccessful of the author's young 
womeu^ and after Tito Melema, Tom Tulliver the 
best of her young men, English novels abound in 
pictures of childhood; but I know of none more 
truthful and touching than the early pages of this 
work. Poor erratic Maggie ia worth a hundred 
of her positive brother, and yet on the very 
threshold of life she is compelled to accept him 
as her master. He falls naturally into the man's 
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privilege of always being in the right Th& fol- 

lowing Ecene is more than a remiDiecence ; it is 
a real Tetrospect. Tom and Maggie are sitting 
upon the bough of an elder-tec, eatiag jam-puffs. 
At last OEily one remains, and Ton: undertakes to 
divide it. 

''The knife dcscenJed on the puff, and it was 
in twoi but the result waa not satisfactory^ to 
Tom, for he still eyed the halves doubtfully- At 
IflHt he said, 'Shut ycuT eyes, Maggie." 

'^'What forT^ 

'* 'You never mind what for, — shut 'em when I 
tell you.' 

'* Maggie obeyed. 

" 'Now, which '11 you have, Maggie, right hand 
or leftr 

" 'I'll have that oae with the jam run out/ said 
Maggie, keepins; her eyes shut to please Tom. 

*' *Why, you dun't like that, you silly. You 
may have it if it comes to you fair, but 1 sha'n't 
give it to you without. Right or left, — you choose 
now, Ha-a-a!' said Tom, in a tone of exaspera- 
tion, as Maggie peeped, *Yoa keep your eyea 
shut now, else you sha^u't have any.' 

"Maggie's power of sacrifice did not extend so 
far; indeed, I fear alie cared less that Tom should 
enjoy the utmost possible amount of pufT^ than that 
he should be pleased with her for givinir him the 
best hit. So she shut her eyea quite close until 
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Tom told her to 'Ha7 which/ and then she said, 
'I^ft hand-' 

" 'You'tc got ifc,' said Tom, in rather a bitter 
tone. 

" 'WhatI the Vit with the jam nin outT 

*' 'No; here, take it/ said Tom, firmly, banding 
decidedly the best piece to Maggie, 

" 'O, please, Turn, have it; I don't mind,— I 
lite the olher; please take this,' 

*' *No, I sba'n't/ said Tom, almost eroaely, he- 
ginning on his own inferior pieee. 

"Maggk, thinking it was of no nae to contend 
further, began too, and ate up her half puff witti 
considerable relish as well as rapidity. But Tom 
had finished first, and had to look on wbilo Maggie 
ate her last morsel or two, feeling in himself a 
capacity for more. Maggie didnH know Tom was 
looking flf her: siie was sGc-sawing on the elder- 
bought ^ost to everyihing hut c vague sen^e of jam 
and idleness. 

*' *0, you greedy thing!' said Tom, when she 
had swallowed the last morsel." 

The portions of the atory which bear upon the 
Dodson family are in their way not unworthy of 
Balzac; only that, while our author has treated 
its peculiarities humourously, Balzac would have 
treated them seriously, almost solemnly. We are 
remindi^d of him by the attempt to classify the 
Dodsons eoeially in a seientifie manner, and to 
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aecumtJate small examplea of their idiosjTicraaiefl- 
I do cot meaji to ady that the resembknce \s -very 
deep- 

The chief defect — indeed, the only aerioaa one 
— ia The MUl on the Floss is its conclusion. Such 
a conclusion is io itself assuredly not ill^itimate, 
and thtre m nothiug in the fact of the flood, to my 
knowledge, essentially annatural: what I object to 
is its relation to the preceding part of the atory. 
The story is told eb if it were destined to have, if 
not a strictly happy terminatioHj at least one withia 
ordinary probabilities. Aa it Btands, ths dinoue- 
mcnt shocks the reader most painfully. Nothing 
has prepared him for it; the etory does not move 
towards it; it cu^ts no shadow before it. Did 
such a dGJtousment lie within the author^a inten- 
tions from the firat, or was it a tardy expedient 
for the solution of Maggie's difficulties? This 
question the reader aska himself, but of courae he 
asks it in vain. 

For my part, although, as long as humanity is 
subgeet to floods and earthquakes, I have no obgee- 
tion to see them made use of in novels, 1 would 
in this partJeuIar case have infinitely preferred 
that Maggie should have been left to her own de- 
vices, I understand the author's scruples, and 
to & certain degree I respect them. A lonely spin- 
sterhood seemed but a dismal consummation ot 
her generous lifej and yet, as the author conceives, 
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it was unlikely that she would return to Stephen 
Guest, 1 respect Maggie profotrndlyj bat never- 
theless I aalc^ Wae this after all ao imlikelyf I 
will not try to answer the question. I have ahown 
enough courage in aa^ng it. But one thing ia 
certaJD: a dcnoucmtnt by which Maggie should 
Lave called Stephen back would have been ex- 
tremely interesting, and would have had far more 
in its favour than can be put to confusion by a 
mere exclamation of horror. 

I have come to the end of my apace without 
BpeHkiD^ uf Romola, which, as the most iuLportant 
of George Eliot's works, I had kept in reserve. I 
have only room to say that on the whole I think 
it is deciiiejiy the most import a lit, — not the most 
entertaining nor the most readable, but the one in 
which the largest things are attempted and 
grasped. The figure of Savonarola, subordinate 
though it is, ia a figure on a larger scale than 
any which George Kliot has elsewhei^j undertaken ; 
and in the career of Tito Melema there ia a foUcr 
repreaentatien of the development of a character. 

Considerable as are our author's quaJitiea as an 
artist, and largely aa they are displayed in 
*'Homola/' the book strikes me less as a work of 
art than as a work of morala. Like all of George 
Eliot's works, its dramatic construction is feeble ; 
the story drags and halts, — the setting is too large 
for the picture; but I remember that, the first 
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f time I read it, I declared to myself that TOQch 
should be forgiven it for the sake of its generaus 
feeling and its elevated morfllilj'- I still recognize 
this latter faet, but I think I find it more on a 
level than I at ^csl fouiid it with the artutic 
coBditione of the book. 

"Out deeds determice ns," George Eliot says 
somewhere in A<iam Bede, "as much as we deter- 
mine our deeds," This is the moral lesson of Rom- 
ola. A man has no aaaoeiate bo intimate as bis own 
character, hia own career, — hia present and tia past ; 
and if he builds np hie career of timid and base 
actions, the; cliDg to him like ev^l companions, 
to sophisticate, to corrupt, and to damn him. As 
in Maggie TuUiver we had a picture of the eleva- 
tion of the moral tone by honesty and generosity, 
BO that when the mind found itself fsee to faee 
with the Deed for a strong muscular elTort, it was 
competent to perform it; ao in Tito we have a pic- 
ture of that depression of the moral tone by falsity 
and self -Indulgence^ which gradually evokes on 
every side of the subj<*ct some implacable claim, 
to be avoided or propitiated. At last ail his on- 
paid debts join issue before him, and he finds the 
path of life a hideous blind alley. 

Can any ai^umcnt be more plainV Can any 
lesson be more saintaryT '* Under every guilty 
secret," writes the author, with her usual felicity, 
**tlierc is a hidden brood of guilty wishes, whose 
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nawholesoiiier iTif^cting life is cheriabed by the 
darkness. The contammatiDg effect of deeds often 
li«s l€fiG in the commi^ioD than in the consequent 
adjustment of onr desires, — the enlistment of self- 
intereet on the side of falsity ; as, on the other hand, 
the purifying influence of public eonfcssioD springs 
from the fact, that by it the hope in bes is forever 
swept away, and the ioid recovers the noble atti- 
tude of simpticify." And flg:aiii: "Tilo was ct- 
periencin^ that inexorable law of hnman sonis, that 
we prepare ouTBelvea for sodden deeds by the re- 
iterated choice of good or evil that gradually de- 
termines character." Somewhere else I think she 
says, in purport, that our deeds are like our cbil- 
dren; we beget them, and rear them and cherish 
them, and they grow up and turn against us and 
misuse us. 

The fact that has led me to a belief in the fun- 
damental equality between the worth of Eomola 
aa a moral argument and its value as a work of 
art, is the faet that in each character it seems 
to me essentially prosaic. The excellence both of 
the spirit and of the execution of the book is em- 
phatieaLy an obviooB escellenee. They make no 
demand upon the imagination Qf the reader. It 
is true of both of them that he who runs may read 
them. It may excite surprise that I should inti- 
mate that Geor^re Eliot is deficient in imagination i 
but I believe that 1 am right in bo doine- Very 
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readable novels have been written without imagina- 
tion i and as compared with writerfl vrho, like Mr. 
TroUope, are totally deetitute of the facultyi 
George Eliot may be said to he richly endowed 
with jL But as compared with writers whom we 
are tempted to call decidedly Imaginative, she 
must, in my opinion, content herself with the very 
solid distinction of being exclusively an observer. 
In eonfirmation of this I would suggest a compari- 
9on of those chapters io Adan\Bede which treat 
of Hetty's flight aud wanderings, and those of 
Miss Bronte's Jane Eyre which describe the hero- 
ine's escape from Rocheatcr'a house and subsequent 
perambulationsn The former are throughout ad- 
mirable prose; the latter are in portions very good 
poetry. 

One word more. Of all the impresaiona— and 
they are numerous — which a reperusal of George 
Eliot's writings has given me, I find the strongest 
to be this: that (with all deference to Fdh. Flolt, 
the Radical} the ^luthor ia in morals and leHthetica 
esaentially a ermservative. Tn morals her prob- 
lems are still the old, passive problpms, I use the 
word "old^* with all respect. What moves her 
moat ia the idea of a couseieaee harassed by the 
memory of alighted obligations. Unleas in the ease 
of Savonarola, she has made no attempt to depict 
a conacience taking upon itself great and novel 
reaponsihilities. In her last work, assuredly such 
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an attempt waa — conaideriiig the title — etmspicuous 
by its absence. 

Of a corresponding tendency in the second de- 
parlment of her literary character^ — or perhapa 
I should say in a certain middle field where morals 
and ipsthetics move in concert, — it is very difScult 
to give an example. A tolerably good one is fur- 
nished hy her inclination to compromiee with the 
old tradition.— and here I use the word "old" 
without respect— which esacta that a aeriooa story 
of manners sfaall close with the factitious happi- 
ness of a fairy-tale. I know few things more irri- 
tating in a literary way than each of her final chap- 
ters, — for even in The Mill on the Floss there is a 
fatal * ' Conclusion, ' ' Both as an artiat and a 
thiaker, in other wor^fe, oar author is an optiraiet; 
and although a conservative is not necesaarily an 
optimist, I think an optimist is pretty likely to 
be a conservative- 
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THIS is a dpcidwlly irritating and displeHsing 
perfomanee. It is growing more diffienlt 
every year for Mr. Browning^a old fpionds to figtt 
hia battles for him, and niaay of them will feel that 
on this occasioD the cause is really too hopeleea* 
and the ^reat poet muGt himself be anawerable for 
his indiscretion B, 

Nothing that Mr. Browning writea, of couraej 
can be vapid; if thia were possible^ it would be a 
nrnch simpler affair. If it were a case of a writer 
"roDning thin," an tbe plir&st; h, there would be 
□0 need for criticism; thpre wmild be nothing in 
the way of matter to eriticiser and old readers 
would have no heart to reproach. But it may be 
said of Mr. Browning that he runs thiok rather 
than thin, and he need claim none of the teoder- 
nosa grflnted to those who have used themselves up 
in the service of their admirora. He is robust and 
vig^irouE; more bo now^ even, than heretofore, and 
he is more prolific than in the earlier part of his 
career. But his wantonness, his wilfuloesa, hia 
cnidity, his inexplicable want of secondary thought, 
as we may call it, of the stage of reflection that 
41 
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follows upon the first outburet of the idea, and 
BmootbB, shapes, and adjusts it — all this aJloy of 
hiB ^reat genius is more sonaiblc now thao ever* 

The Inn Album reads like a series of rough notes 
for a poem — of hasty hieroglyphics and symbols, 
decipherable only to the author himself. A g^eat 
poem might perhaps have been made of it, bat 
assuredly tt is not a great poem, nor- any poem 
whatsoever. It is hard to say very coherently 
wbat it is. Up to a certain point, like everything 
of Mr. Browning's, it is highly dramatie and vivid 
and beyond that point, like all its companions, it 
IB as little dramatie as possible. It is not narra- 
tive, for there is not a line of comprehensible, 'eon- 
sceutivc etotcmcnt in the two hundred and eleven 
pages of the volimie. It is not lyrical, for there ia 
not a phrase which in any degree does the office of 
the poetry that cornea lawfully into the world^ — 
chants itself, imagi:s itself, or lingers in the mem- 
ory. 

"That bard's a Browning; he neglects the 
forml" one of the characters eselaima with irre- 
Bponsible frankness. That Mr. Browning knnwa 
he **n€glecls the form," and does not particularly 
care, does not verj" much help matters j it only 
deepens the reader's sense of the graeeless and 
thankless and altogether unavailable character of 
the poem. And when we say nnavailable, we moke 
the only reproach which is worth addrcasing to a 
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writer of Mr. Browning^H intellectual power. A 
poem with ao many preaumptiona in ita favour aa 
auch aB authorehip carries with it is b tMn^ to mate 
some intellectual use of> to care for^ to remember, 
to return to, to Imger over, to become intimate witti. 
But we can aa little imagine a reader (who has not 
the miflFortune to be a reviewer) addressing bini- 
self more than once to the perusal of The Inn Al- 
hwaij ag we fancy cultivating for cot^versational 
purposes the society of a person afflieted with a 
grievous impediment of speech. 

Two gentlemen have been playing cards all night 
in an inn-parlour, and the peep of day finds one 
of them ten thoiiaand pounds in debt to the other. 
The tables have been turned, and the victim is the 
actual victor. The elder man is a diaaolnte and 
penniless nobleman, who has undertaken the so- 
cial education of the aspiring young heir of a great 
commercial fortune, and has taught him bo well 
that the once ingennoua lad knows more than his 
clever master. The young man has come down 
into the country to see hig cousin, who liveB^ hard 
h^ at the Hall, with her aunt, and with whom his 
aristocratic preceptor recommends him, for good 
worldly reoaona, to make a match. 

Infinite discourao, of that formidable full- 
charged sort that iaauca from the lips of all Mr. 
Browning's churactera, follows the play, and as 
the morning advances the two gentlemen leave the 
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dent IB related in two pregaant lines, which, 
judged by the general Btandsrd of Btjle of the Inn 
Album, must be conaidered finei 

''A tig^r-flafih, yell, ppnng' and wreflm: lialloo! 
Doatli^a out atid ou hiuif has and Loldb Iiim — ugli 1 *' 

The effect is of courRe angmented if the reader 
is careful to make the "ugbl" rhyme correctly 
with the "hallooT' The laiJy takea poison, which f 
fihe earrjGs on hev parson and which oporateB in- 
Btautanconaly, and tbc young man's coiiBin, re-en- 
tering the room, hoa a sufliciently tremendous sur- 
prise. 

The whole picture indefinably appeals to the 
imagination. There ia something very curioua 
flhfHit it atid even rather arbitrary, and the reader 
wonders how it came, in tbe poet's mind, to take 
exactly that shape. It is very much as if he had 
worked backwards, had seen hia denouement first, 
as a mere picture — the two eorpsea in the inn-par- 
lour, and the young man and his cousin confronted 
above them — and then had traced back tbe poBsible 
motives and sources. In looking for these Mr. 
Browning baa of coureo encountered a vaat num- 
ber of deep diacriminations and powerful touches 
of portraitures. He deals with humaji character 
as a chcmiat with big acids and alkalies, and while 
he miyeg his coloured fluids in a way that surprises 
the profane, knows perfectly well what he is about^ 
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But there is too apt to be in his style that hiss and 
splitter and evil aroma which characterise the pro- 
ceedings of the laboratory. The idea, with Mr, 
Browning, alwaja tiunbles trnt into the world in 
some grotesque hind -foremost manner; it is like an 
unruly' horse backing out of his stall, and stamping 
and plunging as he comes. His thought knows no 
simple stage — at the very moment of its birth it 
is a terribly eamplicated affair. 

We frankly confess, at the risk of being flccuaed 
of deplorable levity of mind, that wo have found 
this want of clearness of explanation, of eontinuity, 
of at least superficial verisimilitude, of the smooth, 
the easy, the agreeable, quite fatal to our enjoy- 
ment of The Inn Alhavu It is all too argTomenta- 
tive, too curious and recondite. The people talk 
too mueli in long set speeches, at a moment's no- 
tice, and the anomaly so common ic Browning, that 
the talk of the women is even more rugged and in- 
Goluble than that of the men, is here greatly exag- 
gerated. We are reading neither prose nor poetry; 
it is too real for the ideal, and too ideal for the 
real. The author of The Inn Album ia not a writer 
to whom we care to pay trivial compliments, ond, 
it ia not a trivial complaint to say that his book ia 
my barely eomprehenaible. Of a anceeaaful dra- 
matic poem one ought to be able to aay more. 
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MR. SWINBURNE has by this tiine inpre&sed 
upon the general public a tolersbly vivid im- 
age cf hia literary personality. His line is a definite 
one; hia note is familiar, and wo know what to ex- 
pect from him^ He was at pains, indeed, e. year ago 
to quicken the apprthcnsion of American readers by 
an efTiision directed more or less ezplicitly to 
themselves. This piece of literature was brief, bat 
it was very remai-kable, Mr. Emerson had had oc- 
casion to speak of Mr, Swinburne with (]iia]ified ad- 
miration and this eircnmstanoe, coming to Mr, 
Swinbarne'a ears, had prompted him to uncork 
on the spot the viala of Ma wrath. He addressed 
to a newspaper a letter of which it is but a colour- 
less account to say that it embodied the very hys- 
terica of groB3 vituperation. 

Mr. Swinburne haa some extremely just remarks 
about Byron's unamcnflbloncsa to quotation, his 
having to be taken in the gross. This is almost 
equally true of our author himself ; he must be 
judged by all he has done, and we must allow, ia 
our judgment^ the weight he would obvioiialy claim 
for it to bJB elaborate tribute to the genius of Mr. 
61 
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Emerson. His tone has two distinct notes — tlie 
note of mesEureleBS praise and the note of fnrioua 
dfiDUEie ration. Eauh is m need of a correctioitj but 
we confer tbat, witL all it^ faults, we prefer the 
former. That Mr. Swinburne has a tindnesa tor 
hh more reetrietive etrain iHj however, very cbvions. 
Pie is over-ready to sound it, and he is not particu- 
lar about his pretext. 

Some people, he says, for instance, oSim that 
a writer may have a very effective style, yet have 
nothing of value to express with it. Mr, Swin- 
bnrne demands tbat they prove their assertion. 
"This flattertDg unction the very foolishest of ma- 
lignanta will hardly, in this case (that of Mr- D. 
G, EoHKetti), bf: able to lay upon the corrosive aore 
whieh be calls his aoul; the uleer of ill-will must 
rot unrelieved tiy the rancid aintmpnt of Biicb 
Action." In Mr. W. M. Rossetti'a edition nf Shel- 
ley there le in a certain line, sn interpolation cf 
the word "antamn." ''For the conception of this 
atrocity tha editor is not responsible; for its adop- 
tion he is. A thousand years of purgatorial fire 
would be insufQcient expiation for the criminal on 
whose deaf and desperate head must rest the orig- 
inal guilt of defacing the text of Shelley with this 
most damnable corruption." 

The effiaya before ua are upon Victor Hugo, D- 
G, RoHSetti, Williani Morris^ Matthew Arnold aa a 
poet, Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, and John Ford. 
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To these are added two papers upon picturcH — the 
dtawmgfi of the old roasters at Florence and the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of 18C8, Mr. Swin- 
burae, in writing of poets, cannot fail to soy a 
grf;at many felicitous things. His own iasight into 
the poetic mystery is so deep, his perception in mat* 
ters of language so refined, his power of apprecia- 
tion BO large and active, his imagination, especially, 
BO sympathetic and flexible, that we constantly feel 
Lira to be one who has a valid right to judge and 
pass sentence. The variety of his sympnthicE in 
poetry is especially remarkable, and is in itself a 
pledge of criticism of a liberal kind. Victor Hugo 
is his divinity— a divinity whom indeed, to our 
sense, fae effectually conceals and obliterates in the 
sufTDcating fumes of hia rhetoric. On the other 
hand, one of the best papers in the volume ia a 
disquisition on the poetry of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Gf which hia rplish Heems hardly less intense and 
for whom he states the case with no less prodigioug 
a redundancy of phrase- 
Matthew Arnold's eanona of style, we should 
have said, are a positive negation of those of Mr, 
Swinburne's, and it is to the credit of the letter's 
breadth of taste that he ehould have entered into 
an intellectuai temperament which ia ao little hia 
own. The other tirticles contain similar examples 
of hia vivacity and enerey of perception, and offer 
a number of happy judgments and suggestive ob- 
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servatiana. His E^dtimete of Byron as a poet (not 
in tbe least as a man— on thia point his ntterancea 
are coDaumniately futile) ia singnlarly discriniiDat- 
ing; hb meaaurement of Shelley "a lyric force is elo- 
quently adequate; his closing wordfi upon John 
Ford ere worth quoting as a Gpecimen of atron^ 
apprehension and solid statement. Mr. Swin- 
burne IB by no means always solid, and thio pas- 
sage represents him at his beat: — 

'^No poet is Il'ss forgettable than Ford; none 
Fastens (as it were) tbe fangs of his genius and 
hifl will more deeply in your memory. You can- 
not ehake hands with him £ud pn^ him by; you 
cannot fall !□ with him and out again at pleasure; 
if b** touch you once h« takes you, and what he 
takes he keeps hie hold of ; hie work beeomee a part 
of your thought end parcel of your spiritual furni- 
ture for ever; he signs himself upon you aa with a 
seal of deliberate and tkciaive power. His force is 
never the force of accident i the casual divinity of 
beauty which falls^ as though direct from heaven, 
upon stray linea and phrases of bome poets, falls 
never by any such heavenly chance on his; hia 
strength of impulse is matched by his strength of 
will; he never works more by iustiuLl than by reso- 
lution; he knows what he would have and what he 
will do, and gains hh eud and does his work with 
full conscience of purpose find insistence of de- 
sign. By the might of a great will seconded by tbe 
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force of a great hand lie won the place he bolds 
ag^aiost all odds of rivalry in a race of rival 
giants." 

On the other haod, Mr, Swinburne is constantly 
liable on thia same line to lapse into Qa^ant levity 
and perversity of taste ; as in saying that he cannot 
consider Wordsworth *'as mere poet" equal to 
Coleridge as mere poet; in speaking of Alfred de 
Mnsaet as *'the female psge or attetidunt dwarf" 
of Byron, and his poems as ^'decoctions of watered 
EyT*onism"; or in ailnding jauntily and ew paasant 
to Gflutier'e MadcTiwisclle de Maupin as "the moat 
perfect and esquisito book of modem timofl." 

To note, however, the points at which Mr, Swin- 
burne's judgment hits the mark, or the points at 
which it misses it, is comparatively superfluous, in- 
asniaeb aa both of these caaca seem to us essentially 
aecidentaL His book is not at all a book of judg- 
ment^ it 13 a book of pure imagination. His genius 
is for style simply, and not in tbe least for thought 
nor for real analysis; he goes through the motions 
of criticism, and makes a considerable show of 
logic and philosophy, but with deep appreciation 
his writing seems to ns to have very little to do. 

Ho is an imaginative commentator, often of a 
very Bplondid kind, but he is never 8 real inter- 
preter and rarely a trustworthy guide. Ho is a 
writer, and a writer in constant quest of a theme. 
He haa an inordinate sense of the picturesque, and 
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he finds Ms theme in those subjects and those writ- 
ers which gratify it, When they gratify it highly, 
he conceivca a houndlesa reliah for them; they give 
him his chance, and he turna-on the deluge of his 
exorbitant homage. His imagination kindles, he 
abounds in their own fiense, when they give him an 
ineh he takes an ell, and quite loses sight of the 
subject in the entertainjnent he finds in his own 
word -spinning. In this respect he is eitraor- 
diDBrily accomplished r he very narrowly misses 
having a magnificent style. On the imaginative 
side, his style is almost eomplelJ?, and seems ca- 
pable of doing evciything that picturcaqiicnose de- 
mands. There are few writara of our day who 
could have produced this description of a thunder- 
storm at sea. Mr. Swinburne gives it to ua as the 
likeneHa of Victor Hugo's genius: — 

"About midnight, the tKundorcloud waa full 
overhead, full of incessant sound and fire, lighten- 
ing and darkeoing so rapidly that it seemed to have 
life, and a dolight in ita life. At the same hour, 
the sky was clear to the west, and all along the sea^ 
line there sprang and sank as to music a restless 
dance or chass of summer lightnings across the 
lower sky: a raoe and riot of lightB, beautiful and 
rapid as a course of shining Oceanides along the 
tremulous fioor of the sea. Eastward, at the same 
moment, tlie space of clear sky was higher and 
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wider, a aplendid semicircle of too intense purity to 
be called blue; it was of no colour ntmieable hy 
nisn; and midway in it, between tbe stars and the 
sea, hung the motionless full inooa ; Artemis watch- 
ing with serene splendour of aeom the battle of Ti- 
tans Eind the revel of nympha from her staiulesg 
and Olympian Enmmit of divine indifferent light. 
TTnderneath and about us, the 6ea was paved with 
fiame; the whole water trembled and biased with 
phosphoric fire; even through the wind and thun- 
der I could tear the crackling and spntterinff of the 
water-aporhQ. In the same heaven and in the 
same hour there shone at once the three contrasted 
glories, golden and fiery and white, of moonlight, 
and of the double lightning, forked and sheet; and. 
under all this rairaeulous heaven Uy a flaming floor 
of water/' 

But with this extravagant development of the 
imagination there is no commenaurate develop, 
meet either of the reason op of the moral sense. 
One of these defects is, to our mind, fatal to Mr. 
Swinburne's style; the other is fatal to his tone, to 
his temper, to his entieal pretensions. His style 
is withont measure, without discretion, without 
sense of what to take and what to leave; efter a 
few pages, it becomes intolerably fatiguing. It is 
always listening to itself — alwaya tumiug its head 
over its shoulders to see its train flowing behind it 
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The train ahucmers and tumblea in a very gorgeous 
fashion, but the rustle of ita emhroidery is Fatally 
importunate. 

Mr. Switihurae is n doziiD time^ too verhoH4!; at 
least ooe-half of his phrases are what the Fpench 
call phrases id the air, Oae-half of hia sentence is 
always a repetition, for mere fancy's sake and 
nothing more, of the moaning of the other half— a 
play upon its words, an oeho, a rejection, a dupli- 
cation, Thia trick, of course, makea a writer for- 
midably prolix. What we have called the absence 
of the moral sense of the writer of these essaya is, 
however, their most disa^-reeable feature. By this 
we do not rumn that Mr. Swinburne is not didactic, 
nor edifying, nor devoted to pleading the cause of 
virtue. We mean simply that his mornl plummet 
does not sink at all, and that when he pretends to 
drop it he ia simply dabbling in the relatively very- 
shallow pool of the pictureeque. 

A sense of the picturesque so refined as Mr. 
Swinburne's will take one a great way, but it will 
by no means, in dealing with thinga whose great 
value is in what they fell us of human character, 
take one all the way. One breaks down with it (if 
one treats it as one's sole support) sooner or later 
in s^heticH; one breaks down with it very soon 
indeed in psychology. 

We do not remember in this whole volume a sin- 
gle instance of delicate moral discrimination — a sin- 
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gle cBse in wlkich the moral note has b^en struck, in 
which the idea betrays the smallest acqaamtariGe 
with the conseienee. The moral realm for Mr, 
Swinburne is simply a brilliant cMaroscuro of eos- 
tmne and poeture. This makes alt Mr. Swin- 
burne's magnificent talk about Victor Hugo'a great 
criminals and monstrosities, about Sbetlej'a Count 
Cenci, and Drowning^s Quido Francbesini^ and 
about dramatic figures generally, quite worthless as 
anything but amusing fantnsy. As psychology it 
is, to our sense, eitremely puerile; for we do not 
mean simply to say that the author does oot under- 
stard morality — a charge to wbicb he woijd be 
probably quite indifferent; but that he does not at 
all understand immorality. Such a passage as hia 
rhapsody upon Victor Hugo's Josiane ("such a 
pautherese may be aucb a poetess/' etc) means ab- 
Bolutely nothing. It is entertaining as pictorial 
writing — though even in this respect as we have 
aaid, thants to escess and redundancy, it is the pic- 
turesque spoiled rather than achieved; but as an 
attempt at serious analysis it seems to us, like many 
of its companions, simply gbaatly-— ^ghastly in its 
poverty of insight and its pretension to make mere 
lurid imagery do duty as thought 
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L TOS LIFE AND DEATH OF JAQOK 

IN tbis poetical history of the fortunate — the un- 
fortunate — Jason, Mr. Morris has written a book 
of real value. It is some time since we ha\e met 
with a work of imagination of so thoroughly satis- 
factory a character, — a work read with an enjoy- 
ment BO unalloyed end so untempered by the desire 
to protest and to criticise. The poetical firmament 
within these recent years Las been all aliye with 
unprbpheaied comets and meteors, many of them of 
extraordinary bnlliancy, but most of them very 
rapid in their passage. Mr. Morris gives us the 
comfort of feeling that he ia a fixed star, and that 
his radiance is not likely to be extinguished in a 
draught of wind, — after the faabioo of Mr. Alex- 
ander Smith, Mr, Swinburne and Miss Ingelow, 

Mr, Itlorria's poem is ushered into the world with 
a very florid birthday speech from the pen of the 
author of the too famous Foems end Balldds, — a 
circumstance, we apprehend, in no small degree 
prejudicial to its auceeaa. But we hnatcn to assure 
all persona whom the knowledge of Mr, Swin- 
bame's enthusiasm may have led to mistrust the 
63 
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character of the work, that it has to our perception 
□othing in common with this gentleman 'b own pro- 
ductions, and that his artlde proves very little more 
than that hia sympathies are wiser tbfin his pei"- 
formance. If Mr. Morris's poem may he said to 
remind ub of the manner of sny other writer, it ia 
eimply of thet of Chaucer ; and to reserable Chaucer 
is a great saft-guard againet reaembling SwinbuTna. 

The Life and Death of Jason, then, ib a narrative 
poem on a Gra^k subject, written in a genuine 
English style- With the subject all reading people 
are familiar, and we have no need to retrace its de- 
taila. But it ia perhaps not aiiiiaa to transcribe the 
few pregnant lines of prose iuto which, at the out- 
set, Mr. Morria has condensed the argument cf his 
poem: — 

" Jamn t}je son of j^son, king of TolchoSj having 
eome to man 's estate, demanded of Pelias his 
father's kingdom^ whieh ho held wrongfully. But 
Pelias answer<?iJ, that if he would bring from Col- 
chis the golden fleoee of the ram that had carried 
Phryxus thither^ he would yield him hia right. 
Whereon Jason Bailed to Colchis in the ahip Argo, 
with other heroes, aad by means oE Medea, the 
king's daughter, won the fleece \ and carried off also 
Medea; and ao, after many troublea, came back to 
TolchoH again. There, by Medea's wiles, whs Pelias 
slain ; but Jason went to Corinth, and lived with 
Medea happily, till he was taken with the love of 
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Glfluce, the king's daughter of Corintli, and lavst 
needs wed her; whom also Medea destroyed, and 
fled ta ^^ua at Athena; and not long after Jason 
died strangely.*' 

The slyie of this little fragment of prose ia not 
an unapt measure of the author's poetical style,— 
quaint, but not too qtinint, moro Anglo-Saxon than 
Latio, aod decidedly laconic. For in spite of the 
great length of his work, his manner is by no means 
diffuse. His story is c long one, and he wishes to do 
it justice; but the movement ia rapid and business- 
like, and the poet is quite guiltless of any wnnton 
lingering along the margin of the aubject matter, — 
after the manner, for instance, of Keats, — to whom, 
individually, however, we malte tliia tendency no 
reproach- Mr, Morris's subject ia imnieosejy rich, 
— heavy with its richness^ — and in the highest de- 
gree romantic and poetieaL For the most part, of 
course, he found not only the great coniovrs, but 
the various ineidenta and episodes, ready drawn to 
hia hand ; but still there was enough wantiag to 
Tuokc a moat eTchaustive drain npon his ingenuity 
and his imagination. And not only these Faculties 
have been brought into severe exercise, but the 
strictest good taste and good sense were called into 
play, together with a certain final gift which we 
hardly know how to Eame, and which is by no 
mejms eommon, even among very clever poets, — a 
ennjprphei}sive sense of form, of proportion, and of 
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real completeness, without whicb. the most brilllaDt 
cffortfi of the imaginatian are a mere agglomeratioa 
of ill-recoQciled beantiea. The legend of Jason is 
full of strangely constructed tnarrels and elaborate 
prodigies and horrors, caleulated to task heavily 
an anthor's adroitnesa. 

We have so pampered nnd petted our aenae of the 
ludicrous of late years, that it is quite the spoiled 
child of the house, and without its leave no guest 
can be honourably entertained. It ja very tme 
that the atmosphere of Qreciau mythology la so 
entirely an artificial one, tliat we are seldoni 
tempted to refer its weird anotnaloua denizeua 
to CUT Blflndard of Imth and beauty. Truth, 
indeed, is at once put out of the CLue-stion; hut one 
would Bay beforehand, that many of the creations 
of Greek fancy were wanting even in beauty, or at 
least in that case aod eimplicity which has been ac- 
quired in modera times by force of cuLtore. But 
habit and tradition have reconciled ua to these 
things in their native forma^ and Mr, Morris's skill 
reconciles us to them in hia modeim and compoaite 
English, 

The idea, for inatEuice^ of a flying ram, seems, to 
an undiseiplined fancy, a not eapeeially happy 
creation, nor a very promising theme for poetry; 
but Mr. Morris, without diminishing its native 
oddity, has given it an ample romantic dig- 
nity, So, agaia, the aowlBg of the dragon's teeth 
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at Colchis, and the springing up of mutually op- 
posed armed men, seems too complex and recon- 
dite a scene to be vividly and gracefully realized; 
but as it stands, it is one of the Gnest passageE in 
Mr. MorriH'a poem- His great Etumblicg-block, 
however, we take it, waa the necessity of mainlain- 
ing throughout the dignity and prominence of his 
hero- From the moment that Mcdca comes into the 
poem, Jason faJla into the second place, and keeps 
it to the end. She is the all-wise and ail-brave 
helper and counsellor at Colchis, and the guardian 
angel of the returning journey. She saves her 
companions from the Circeau enchantments^ and 
she witbholda them from the embraces of the 
SiTOna. Shp effects the death of Pelias, and assures 
the successful return of the Argonauts. And 
finally — aa a last claim upon her interest — she is 
slighted and abandoned by the man of her love. 
Without question, then, she ia the central figure 
of the poem,--a powerful and enchanting figure, — 
a creature of barbarous arts, and of exquisite hu- 
man passions, Jaaon accordingly possesses only 
that indirect hold upon our attention which belongs 
tn tbe Virgilian ^ntas; although Mr. Morris has 
avoided Virgil'H error of cow and then allowing 
his hero to be contemptible. 

A large number, however, of far greater draw- 
backs than any we are able to mention could not 
materially diminish the powerful beauty of thia 
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foQtaetic legend. It is as rich in adTentiire as the 
Odyssey, and veiy much simpler. Its prime ele- 
ments are of tbe must poeticaJ and delightful kindn 
What can be more thrilling than the idea oF a 
great boatful of warriors embarking upon di^adful 
seasi not for pleasure, nor for conquest, nor for 
aJiy material advantage, but for the aimple discov- 
ery of a jcaiously watched, magicslly guarded 
relief There is in the character cf the object cf 
their quest eomethiLg heroically unoiarbctablc, or 
at le&fit unavailable. 

But of course the story owes a vast deal to ita epi- 
sodes» and these have lust nothing Jn Mr. Morris's 
hands. One of the inofit beautiful — the well kuown 
adveature of ITylas — occurs at the very outset. 
The beautiful young man, during a halt of the ship, 
wandGrs inland through the forest, aod, paaaing 
Ix'fiide El sylvan stroom, is espied and ineontineutly 
loved by the water nymphs^ who forthwith **de- 
tach" one of their number to work hig aeduelion. 
This young lady assumes the disguise and speech 
of a Nortliem princess, clad in furs, and In this 
character singa to her victim "a sweet song, eung 
not yet to any man. ' ' Very sweet and truly lyrical 
it is like all the songs scattered through Mr, Mor- 
ris's narrative. We are, indeed, ahnost in doubt 
whether the moat beautiful passages in the poem do 
not occur in the series of songs in the fourteenth 
book. 
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The ship has already torched at the islam! of 
Ciice, and the sailors, thanks to the earnest warn- 
ings of Meflea, have abstained from setting foot 
OD the fatal shore; while Medea haa, in turn, been 
warned by the enchantress againBt the alluremeiits 
of the Sirens. Ab sooa as the ahip draws nigh, 
these fair beings begin to utter their irresistible 
notes. Ail eyes are turned lovingly on the shore, 
the rowera' charmed mnsclea relax, and the ship 
drifts landward. But Medea esliorts and entreats 
her eomi>Bniona to preserve their course- Jason 
himself is not ontouchedj as Mr. Morris delicately 
tells UB, — '*a moment Jason gazed," But Orpheus 
smites his lyre before it is too late, and stirs the 
langnid blood of his comrades. The Sirens atrike 
their harps amain, and a eondict of son^ arisea. 
The Sirens sing of the cold, the glittering, the idle 
delights of their submarine homes; while Orpheua 
tells of the warm and paatoral landscapes of 
Greece. We have no apace for quotation ; of course 
Orpheus carries the day. But the finest and most 
delicate practieal semse is shown In the alternation 
of the two lyrical aripinents, — the soulless sweet- 
ne^ at the one, and the deep human riehnesa of the 
other- 
There is throughout Mr. Morris's poem a great 
mdty and evenness of ejccellence, whteh make se- 
lection and quotation difficult; but of impressive 
touches in our reading we noticed a very great 
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nomber. We content ourselves with mentioning a 
single one. When Jasou has sewn his bag of 
dragon's teeth Ht Colehia, and tbe armed fighters 
have Bpmng up aJong the furrows, and under the 
spell contrived hy Medea ha\e torn each other to 
death , — 

" One man was left dire, but WDimd«d sore, 
Whor alaring round about and Bccing no more 
KiB brothers' spears a^^Huist biiUf ^ed bis eyes 
Upon the queMfT of those mysteriefl. 
TIje^ dreadfully ihny g]K&med, and with no word. 
He toLtered towards bim with uplifted Aword. 
But scarce he made thr^e pac^es dowa the fi«ld, 
Ero oEiill death Ecizcd hie heart, and on bis shield 
Clatltring he iell." 



We have not spoVen of Mr. Mottih'b versiflGation 
nor of hia vocabulaTy, We havo only room to shy 
that, to our perception, the first in ita facility and 
harmoEiyi and the second in its abundance and 
studied simplicity, leave nothing to be desired. 
There are of course faults and errorB in his poem, 
but there are none that are not trivial and easily 
pardoned in tbe light of the fact that he has given 
us a work of coQSummate art and of genuine 
beauty. He has foraged in a treasure-house j he 
has visited the ancient world, and come back with 
a massive eup of living Greek wine. His project 
was no light task, but he ha& hunourahly fulfilled 
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it. He las enriebed the language with a narrative 
poem wliicli vre are sure that the public will not 

suffer to fall into the ranks of honoured but un- 
cheriahed works, — objects of vague and sapient 
reference, — but will eoDtimie to read and to enjoy. 
In spite of its length, the interest of the story never 
flags, and as a work of art it never eeases to be 
pure. To the jaded intclleets of the present mo- 
ment, distracted with the strife of creeds and the 
conflict of theories, it opens a grlimpse into a world 
where they will be called upon neither to choose, to 
criticise, nor to believe, but simply to feel, to look, 
and to listen. 

IL TEE EAETHI.Y FARAniSB 

This new volume of Mr, Morris is, wc think, a 
book for all time; but it is especially a book for 
these ripening summer dayg. To sit in tlie open 
shade, inhalin^r the heated air, and, while you read 
these perfect fairy tales, these rich and pathetic 
liuman traditions to glance up from your page at 
the clonda and the trees, is to do as pleaaaDt a thin<; 
as the heart of man can desire. Mr, irorris'a book 
abounds in all tbe sounds and sights and sensations 
of nature, in the warmth of the suii&^hine, tbt? mur- 
mur of forests, and tbe breath of oeean-acfnted 
braezeg. The fullness of physical existence which 
belongs to climates where life is spent in the open 
air, ia largely diffused through its pages ; 
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• > . "Hot July was drawing to an end, 
And August came the fainting year to mend 

Witb fruit and ^rfiin; so 'ncath the trellises, 
Nigb blosHomJesai did tbey lie well at eui^e, 
And vatehed the poppies bam across tbe grasSf 

And (I'er tfae bmdwi>&i*B bells the browri b<« paf^B, 
Still iDuriDuring uf his gains: windless and bright 
Tbe mdm Lad beea, to help tlieir dc^r jBligbL 

. . . Then a light wind oroao 

That ghook tha ligbt stems of that flowoiy olose, 

And niade men sigh ior pleaaura." 

This is A random specimon. As you read, the 

flctitiouB universe of the poem seems tf> eipaod and 
advance out of its remoteneBS, to surge musieally 
about your aenaGs, and murge itself utterly iu the 
Tiaivorao wbich surrounds you. The Bummtjp 
brightness of the real world goes halfway to meet 
it; and the beautiful figures which throb with life 
in Mr. Morris's stories pass liphtly to and fro be- 
tween the realm of poetry and the mild afmoaphere 
of fact. This quality was half the charia of the 
author's former poem. The Life a^id Death (if 
Jaion, published last summer. "We seemed really 
to follow, beneath the changing sky, the fantastic 
boatload of wanderers in their circuit of the an- 
c?ient world. For people compelled to stay at home, 
the perusal of the book in a couple of mornings 
was xery nearly as good as a fortnight's holiday. 
The poem appeared to reflect so clearly and forcibly 
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the poet's calural aympatliiea with the external 
world, and bis J07 in personal contact with it, that 
the reader obtained something vcrj' Hke a sense of 
phyfiieai transposition, without either physioal or 
intellectual wearineffi. 

This ample and direct preaentmE-nt of the joya 
of action and locomotiou seems to ua to impart to 
these two works a truly national and English tone. 
Thej taste not perhaps of the English soil^ hut of 
those atrfjng' English aensibilities which the great 
insular race carry with, them through their wander- 
ings, which, they preserve and apply with anch en- 
ergy in every terrestrial elime^ and ■which make 
them sucli incomparable travellers. We heartily 
recommend such persons as have a desire to ac- 
commodate their reading to the season— as are 
vexed with a delicate longing to place themselves 
intellectually in relation with the genius of the 
simime^ — to take this Earthly ParadisG with them 
to the country. 

The book is a collection of tales in verse — fooDd, 
without exception, we take it, rather than imagined, 
and linked together, Bouiewhat loosely, by a narra- 
tive prolc^ue. The following is the ^'argument" 
of the prologue — already often enough quoted, but 
pretty enough, in its ingenioua prose, to quote 
again : — 

''Certain gentlemen and mariners of Norway, 
lia\'iiig considered all that they bad heard of the 
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Earthly Paradise, set sail to &ad it, aad, after 
many troubles and the lapse of mnny years, came 
old men to tome WBatem latid, of which they had 
never beft^re heard j there they died^ when they had 
dwelt thers eeitain years, mucli bonouFcd of the 
strange people," 

Tlie adventures of these wanderers, told by one 
of their number, Rolf the Norseman, born at By- 
zantium — a happy origin for the telier of a heroic 
talc^ as the author doubtless felt— make, to begin 
with^ a poem of considerable Jen^h, and of a beauty 
superior perhaps to that of the aucceedine talea. 
An admirable rmnanne of adventure has Mr. Mor- 
ris unfolrled in the melodious energy of Ihis half' 
hurrying, half- lingering narrative — a romanee to 
make eld hearta beat again with the boyish long' 
ing for transmarine mysteries, and to plunge boys 
themselTes into a detieious agony of unrest. 

The story is a tragedy, or yery near it^as what 
story of the eearch for an Esrthly Paradise could 
fail to bo^ Fate reserves for the poor storm-tossed 
adventurers a sort of fantastic comproraise between 
their actual misery and their ideal hlisa, whereby a 
kindly warmth is infused into the autumn of their 
days, and to the reader, at least, a very tolerable 
Earthly Paradise is laid open. The elders and 
civic worthies of the western land which finally 
HhHltered them auinnion them every mouth to a 
feastj where, when all grosser desires have been 
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duly pacified, the company sit Bt tb<^ir ease and 
listen lo the recital of stories, Mr. Morris givea in 
this volume the stones of the six midmoatbs of 
the year^ two tolcfs being allotted to each month — 
one from the Greek Mj-thology, aad one, to express 
it broadly, of a Gothic quality. He annouDcea a 
Beeond series in which^ we infer, he will in the 
some manner give ua the stories relicarged at the 
winter fireside. 

The Greek storiea are the various histories o£ 
Atalanta, of Perseus^ of Cupid aad Psyche, of Al- 
cestis, of Atys, the hapless son of CrtBsus, and of 
Pygmalion. The cumpanirjti pie«ea, whieh always 
serve excellently well to plnee id relief the perfect 
pagan character- of their elder mates, deal of course 
with elements less generally known. 

'*Atalanta'e Race," the first of Mr. Morria'a 
Greek legeodB, is to onr mind almost the best. 
There is aomctbing wonderfully simple and child- 
like in the story, and the author hag givGo it ample 
dimity, at the some time that he bas preserved this 
quality. 

Most vividly does he present the mild invin- 
cibility of his fleet-footed heroine and the half-boy- 
ish Kimplicity of her demeanour — a perfect model 
of a helle hihuTnaine. But the moat beautiful pas- 
sage in the poem is the description of the vigil of 
the love-sick Milanion in the lauely aefi*siJe t(*mplt» 
of Venus, The author has conveyed with esquisite 
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art the Bcuse of devout atillDCBs and of pa^Q sanc- 
tity which investa thia remote and prayerful spot. 
The yellow torch-light, 

"Wherein with duttering gown and lialf-barpd Tirab 
The leuipEe dauiseb sung tbeir eveaiDg hyma" 



the sound of the shallow flowing sea withoot, the 
younp man's restlesa sleep on the pavement, be- 
sprinkled with the ocean spray, the apparition of 
the goddess with the early dawn, hearing the gol- 
den apple— all tIteHe delicate pointa are presented 
in the light of true poetry. 

The narrative of the adventures of Danai^ and 
of Perseus and Andromeda is^ with the eiception 
of the tale of Cupid and Psyehe whieh follows it, 
the longest piece in the volume. Of the two, we 
think we prefer the latter. Unutterably touching 
ia the career of the tender and helpleoa Psyche, and 
most impreaaive the terrible hostility of Venus- 
The author, we think, throughout manages thia 
lady extremely well. She appears to us in a sort 
of rosy dimneas, through which she looms as for- 
midable ss she is beautiful, and gazing with ^^ gen- 
tle eyes and unmoved smilea^" 

" Sucb as in Cyprus, the fair bloasom^d islCf 
When on tbe altar in Ihe summer night 
They pile the roses up for her delight. 
Men soe wLlLin their hearts," 
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"The Love of Alcestis" ia the beautiful story of 
the excellei^t wife who^ when her husband was ill, 
gave up her life, so that he might recover and live 
for ever. Half the interest here, however, lies in 
the gervitude of Apollo in diaguiBe, and in the 
touching picture of the radiant god doing in per- 
fection the homely work of hia office, and yet from 
time to time omitting flashes, as it wore, of genius 
and deity, while the good Admetus observes him 
half in kindness and half in awe. 

The story of the "Son of Crcesus," the poor 
young man who b slain by his beat friend because 
the gods had foredoomed it, la simple, pathetic, and 
brief. The finest and sweetest poem in the volume, 
to our taate, is the tale oF *'Pygmalion and thp 
Image," The merit of execution is perhaps 
rot appreciably greater here than in the other 
pieces, but the legend is so unutterably charming 
that it olaima precedence of its oorapaniona. As 
beautiful as anything in all our later poetry, we 
thinks is the dGseription of the growth and domi- 
nance in the poor sculptor's heart of his marvellous 
passion for the stony daughter of his hands. 
Borne along oo the steady, chaogiog flow of hia 
large and limpid verse, the author glides into the 
situfltton with an ease and grace and fullness of 
sympathy worthy of a great master. Here, as 
elsewhere, there is no sign of effort or of strain. In 
spite of the studied and recherche character of hia 
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diction, there is not a Bymptom of afTectatioD in 
thoaght or epccch. We seem in thia tale of "Pyg- 
malion ' * truly to inhabit the bright and silent work- 
room of a great Ureek artist, and, atending among: 
shapea and forms oF perfect beantj'j to breathe the 
incense-tainted air tn which lovely atatuea were 
conceived and shining stones chiselled into inuuor- 
taJity. 

Mr. Morris is indubitably a senaiiouB poet, to his 
credit he it said; hia eenses are conatantly proffer- 
ing their testimony and crying out their delight. 
But while they take their freedom, they employ it 
in no degree to their own debasement. Just as 
there is modesty of temperament we conceive thoro 
is modesty of imagination, nnd Mr. Morris poBsesses 
the latter distinction. The total absence of it is, 
doubtless, the long and short oF Mr. Swinburne's 
various troubles. We may imagine Mr. Swin- 
burne making a very clever poem of this story 
of '*PygmflImn,'* but we eanntit fancy him making 
it fiaytbing less than utterly disagreeable. The 
thoroughly Bgreeflble way in which Mr. Morris tells 
it iH what especially strikes us. We feel that his 
imagination is equally fearless aud irreproachable, 
find that while he tells us what we may call a sensu- 
ona story in all Jta breadth, he likewise tells it in all 
its purity. It has, doubtless, an impure side; hut 
of the two he prefers the other. While Pygmalion 
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is all aglow with his tmacswered paadon, he ono 

daj aits down before his image : 

^'And at the laet drew forth a book of rhymeSi 
Wherein war© writ tha tfllea of raaay olimes, 
And read aloud the a^^etnees hid therein 
Of loTcrs* sorrows and their tangled am." 

He reads alotid to his marble torment: would Mr, 
Swinburne have touched that note? 

"We hare left ourselves no space to describe in 
detail the other seriea of tales—-'* The Man born to 
be King," *'The Proud King," ^^The Writing on 
the Image," "The Lady of the Land," '^The 
Watching of the Falcon," and "Ogier the Dane." 

The author in his Jason identified himaelf with 
the successful trtatment of Greek subjects to aueh 
a degree an to make it es&y to auppose that these 
matters were the appcialty of his genius. But in 
tbese romantie modern sloriea the same easy power 
la revealed, the same admirable union of natural 
gifta and cultivated perceptions. Mr. Morris la 
evidently a poet in the broad sense of the word — 
a singer of human joys and sorrows, whenever and 
wherever found, Hia somewhat artificial diction, 
which would seem to militate against our claim 
that bis genius is of the general and comprehensive 
order, ia, we imagine, simply an achievement of hia 
own. It is net imposed from without, but de- 
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Tcloped from within. Whatever may be Baid of it* 
it certainly will not be accused of being unpoetical; 
and pK[!i?pt this charge, what serious erne can be 
iDB.de T 

The author's style — according to onr impresaioa 
— ifl neither Chancerian, Spenserian, nor imitative; 
jt is literaryj indeed, but it bas a freedom and ir- 
regalarity, an adaptability to the movements of the 
aathor^s mind, which make it an ample vehicle of 
poetical utterance. He aays in this language of hia 
own the most voriouB and the moat truthful thinga; 
he movca, melts, and delights. Buch at least, ia our 
own experience. Other peraons, we know, find it 
difficult to take him entirely au sirieux. But we^ 
taking him — and our critical duties too — in tha 
most serious manner our mind pennits of^ feel 
strongly impt'lleJ, both by gratitude and by re- 
fectioD, to pronoonee him a noble and delightful 
poet- To call a man healthy nowadays ia almost 
an insult — invalids leara so many secrets. But tha 
health of ttc intellect is often promoted by physical 
disability. We aay therefore, finally, that however 
the faculty may have been promoted — with the 
minimum of suffering, we certainly hope — Mr. 
Morris is a supremely healthy writer- Thia poem ia 
niarked by all that ia broad and deep in nature, and 
all that ia elevating, profitable, and carious in art. 
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MR. ARNOLD 'S Essa^a in Criticism come to 
American readers with a reputation already 
lD&de> — the reputation of a charming stytc, a great 
deal of excellent feeling, and an almost equal 
amount of questionable reasoning, it is for u3 
either to confirm the verdict passed in the author *a 
own country, or to judge his work afresh. It ia 
often the fortune of English writers to 6nd mitiga- 
iiiiu cif sentence in the Uniled Slates. 

The Essays GontaiDed in this volume are on 
purely literary subjects; which is for us, by itself, 
a strong recommendation, English literature, es- 
pecially contemporary literature, ia, compared with 
that of France and Germany, very poor in collee- 
tions of this sort. A great deal of criticism ia writ- 
ten, but little of it is kept; little of it is deemed to 
contain any permanent application. Mr. Arnold 
will douhtlcsa find in this fact — if indeed he has not 
already sigrialized it — but another proof of the in- 
feriority of the English to the Continental school 
of eriticism, and point to it as a baleful effect of 
the nnrfow practical spirit which animfltes, or, as 
he would probably Bay, paralyzes, the former. Bnt 
83 
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rot only U his book attractive aa a whole^ from its 
escJusivcly literary character; the subject of eacli 
essay is moreover particularly interesting. The 
iirst paper is on the funetion of Criticism at the 
present lime; a question, if not more important, 
perhaps mnre directly pertinent here than m Eng- 
land, The second, diaeussing the literary influence 
of Academies, contains a great deal of valuable ob- 
servation and reflection in s small compass and un- 
der an inadequate title. The other esBiiya are upon 
the two De Onerins, Heinrich Heine, Pagan and 
Medimval Religious Sentiment, Joubert, Spinoza, 
and Marcus Aurelius. The firet two artielea are, 
to our mind, much the beat; the next in order of 
exccllefice la the paper on Joubert; while the otbcre, 
with the exception, perhaps, of that on Spinoza, aro 
of about equal merit. 

Mr. Arnold ^s style has been praised at once too 
much and too little. Its resources arc decidedly 
limited; but if the w<ird hnd not become so cheap, 
we should neverlheleas call it fascinating. This 
quality impliea no especial force ^ it rests in this 
case on the fact that, whether or not you agree with 
the matter beneath it, the manner inapiroa you with 
a personal aJfoction for the author. It exproaaea 
great sensibility » and at the same time great good- 
nature; it indicates a mind both Buaceptible and 
healthy. With the former element alone it would 
savour of a^ectatton^ with the latter, it would be 
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coarse. As it slauii^, it represents a spirit l>oth 
sensitive and generous. We can best describe it, 
pprlmps, by the* word sympathetic. It eihibits 
frankly, and without detriment to its national char- 
acter, a decided French influenee. Mr. Arnold is 
too wise to flltempl to write French English; he 
probably knows that a langiisige can only be indi- 
rectiy enriched; but as nationality ia eminently ft 
matter of form, he knows too that he can really vio- 
late nothing eo long aa he adheres to the EngliBh 
letter. 

Ills Preface is a atrikiog example of the intelli- 
gent amiability which animates his style. Hia two 
leading EsRays were, on their first appearance, 
made the subject of much violent conteotioii, their 
moral being deemed little else than a wholesale 
Behooling of the English press by the French pro- 
gramme. Nothing could have better proved the 
JTistico of Mr. Arnold's remarks upon the '*pro- 
yinciar' character of the English eriticfil method 
tfaen the reception which they provoked- He now 
acknowledges this reception in a abort introduction, 
which admirably reconciles smoothness of temper 
with aharpneaa of wit. The taste of thia perfurm- 
ance has been (luestioued ; but wherever it may err, 
it IB assuredly not in being provincial; it is essen- 
tially civil, Mr, Arnold's amiability is, in oiir eye, 
a strong proof of bia wisdom. If he wer? a few de- 
^ees more ahort-sighted, he might have leas equa- 
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Diiflity at bis command. Those who sym path Ise with, 
faim warmly wHI probably like him best as he is; 
but with Buoh as are only halF his friends, thia free- 
dom from party passion, from what is after all but 
a lawful professional emotion, will orgue agaiiiflt 
his sincerity. 

For ourselves, we donbt not that Mr. Arnold poa- 
seasea thoroughly what the French call the cotirEge 
of hia opinions, "When you lay down a proposition 
whi(;b is forthwith controverted^ it is of course op- 
tional wiih ytm to take up the ciadgela in its do- 
feDoe. If you are deeply couvineed of its truth, 
ypu will pprhapfi be content to Itave it to liaka care 
of itself; or, at all events, you will rot gry out of 
your way to push ita fortunes; for you will rpfleet 
that in the long run an opinion often borrows 
credit from the forbearance of its patrons. In the 
long run, we aay; it will meanwhile cost you an 
occasional pang to Bee your cherished theory 
turned Into a football by the criticsp A football is 
not, aa auch. a very respectable object, and the more 
numerous the players, the more ridiculous it be- 
Gomea. Unless, therefore^ you are very confident 
of your ability to reseue it from the chaos of kicks, 
you will best consult ite interests by not mingling 
in the game. Sueh has been Mr. Arnold's choice. 
His opponents say that he ia too much of a poet to 
be a critic ; he is cprtainly too much of a poet to be 
a disputant. In the Preiace in question be has 
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sbstaioed from reiterating any of tlie views put 
forth in the two off^nsm EH^ays; he has aiinplj 
taken s delicate literEiy vengeance opou hie ad- 
Tersariee, 

For Mr. Arnold's ontieal feeling and observation^ 
xised independently of his jndgment, we profess a 
teea relish. He has ttkese quaLtieSj at any rale, 
of a good critic, whether or not he have the others, 
— the science and the It^c It is hard to Bay 
whether the literarr critic ie more called upon to 
underfitand or to feel It is certain that he will 
actompiiah little unleaa he can feel acutely; al- 
though it is perhaps equally certain that he will 
heeouie weat the nonient that he begins to ^* work/' 
as wc^ nmy say, his natural jierisibilities. The best 
critic is probably he who leaves his feelings out of 
account, and relies upon reason for Bueeess. If 
he aetaally possesses delicacy of feeling, hie work 
will be delieato without detriment to its solidity. 
The complaint of Mr. Arnold's erities is that hia 
argtiments are too sentimental Whether this com- 
plaint ia Weil founded, we shall hereafter inquire; 
let U3 determine first what sentiment has done for 
him. It has given him, in our opiaion, his grcflt- 
est charm and his greatest worth. Hundreds of 
other critics Lave stronger heads; few, in Eng- 
land at leaatj have more delicate perceptions. We 
regret that we have not the space to confirm this 
assertioE by extracts. We must refer the reader to 
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the book itself, where tc will find on every pa^ an 
iUuBlration of our meaning. He will find one, 
first of all, in the apostrophe to tte University of 
Oxford, at the close of the Preface,— **honie of lost 
causes and foraaken heliefs and unpopular names 
and iirpoHsihle loyalties," Thia is dnuhUess noth- 
ing but seutiment, but it seizes a shade of truth, 
and conveys it with a directDesB which is not at 
the command of logical demonstration, Such a 
process might readily prove, with the aid of a host 
of facta, that the University ia actually the abode 
of much retarding conservatism; a fine critical 
instinct alone, and the measure of audacity which 
accompanies euch au instinct, could succeed in 
placing htr on the side of progress by boldly salut- 
ing her an the Queen of EomancGr romance being 
the deadly enemy of the commonplace j the com- 
monplace being the fast ally of Philistinism, and 
PhiUatinisra the hesvieet drag upon the march of 
civilisation, 

Mr. Arnold ia very fond of Quoting Goethe's 
eulogy upon Schiller, to the effect that his friend's 
greatest glory waa to have left so far behind him 
was uns alle hdndigi, das Cemeiwe, that bane of 
mankind, the common. Exactly how much the in- 
scrutable Goethe made of this fact; it is hard at 
this day to determine; but it will seem to many 
readers that Mr. Arnold mates too much of it. 
Perhaps he does, for himself^ but for the public 
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in general he decidedly does not One of the chief 
duties of Grilicism is to exalt the iinpurtance nf the 
Ideal 3 and Goethe'a speech has a long cwreer in 
prospect before we can say with the vulgar that 
it ifi "played out." Its repeated occurrence in 
Kp. Arnold 'a pages is but another instance of 
poetic feeling Bubserving the cnda of eriticism. 

The famous comment upon the girl Wragg, over 
which the author's opponents made ao merry, we 
likewise owe — we do not hesitate to declare it — 
to thU same poetic feeling, "Wh^- cast discredit 
upon HO Taluable an instrument of truth! 'Why 
not wait at least until it is used iu the service of 
errorT The worst that can be said of the para- 
graph in (juestiou is^ that it is a great ado alwjut 
nothing. All thanks, say we, to the critic who 
will pick up such nothings as these; for if he neg- 
lects them, they are blindly trodden under foot. 
They may not he especially valuable, but they are 
for that very reason the critic's particular care. 
Great trutha take care of themselves; great truths 
are carried aloft by philosophers and poets i the 
critic deals iu contributions to truth. 

Another illustration of the nicety of Mr. 
Arnold's feeling is furnished by his remarka upon 
the quality of distinction as exhibited in Maurice 
and Eugenie de Gu^rin, "that quality which at last 
inexorably corrects the world's blunders and fixea 
the world's ideals, [which] procures that the popu- 
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lar poet shall not pass for b Pindar, the popular 
hiatorian for a Tacitua, nor the popular prcocher 
for a Bossuet" Another is offered by hia inci- 
dental remarks upon Coleridge, in the article on 
Joubert; another, by the remarkable felicity with 
which he has translated Maurice de Guerin'a 
Cenlaurj and another, by the whole body of cita- 
tions with which^ in hia second Essay, he fortitiea 
his proposition that the eatabliahment in England 
of an authority anawcring to the French Academy 
would have arrested certain evil tendencies of 
English literature, — for to nothing more offensive 
than this, as far as we can Bee, docs this at^ument 
amount* 

In the first and most importaut of hia Ea- 
saya Mr. Arnold puts forth hia views upon the 
actual duty of criticism. They may be Bimimed 
up aa follows. Criticism has no eouccrn with the 
practical; its funclion is simply to get st the best 
thought which is current, — to see things in tbem- 
aelves as they are^ — to be diaintereeted. Criticism 
can bs diaintereated, aaya Mr. Arnold, 

"by keeping from practice; by reflolutely followinfr tho 
law of its own natiircj which ia to be a free play of 
the mind on sH subjects which it touches, by steadily 
TGfiising to lend itself to any of those ulterior political, 
practical considerations ebout ideas which plenty of 
people will be aure to attach lo them, which perfaapa 
ought often to be attached (o thom, ^hich in this cooa- 
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Itjt at nny rate, arc ^crtcin to bo attaclied to them, but 
wbi(?h oritidsiQ has rcclly notbin^ to do witL Its hoBi- 
n^ss is simply to know the be^t that is known and 
thonght in the world, and, hy in its tam mating this 
knowiif tn create a eurreiit of true and fresh ideas. Its 
busmeas Is to do this with mflexible honesty, witli due 
ability; bat its business is to do do more, and to lea^e 
alono all questions of practical eonEoquenees and appU- 
cations,' — 'qaestions which will never fail to have due 
proniinence ^veti to them" 

"We used just now a wonl of which Mr, Amtild 
is very fond, — a word of which the general reader 
mfly require ar esplanaticTij but which, when ei- 
plainedj he will be likely to find indispensable; 
we mean the word Philistine. The term is of 
Germaa origin, and has no English synonyme. 
*^At Solij" i^marka Mr. Arnold, '*! imagined they 
did not talk of solecisms; and here, at the very 
head-quartera of OoHath, nobody talks of Phil- 
islinism. '' The word cpicier-, used by Mr. Arnold 
as a French synonj-me, is not so good aa hourgeois, 
and to those who know that bourgeois means a citi- 
zen, and who reject that a citizen is a person 
seriously^ interested in the mftiutenance of order, 
the German term may now aasiime E more special 
Bignifleanee, An English review briefly deSnea 
it by saving that **it applies to the fat-headed 
respectable public in general." This definition 
must satisfy us here. The Philistine portion of the 
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Enfilish presa, by which we mean the considerably 
larger portion, received Mr_ Arnold's novel pro- 
grftmine of crltbism with the uncompromiaing 
diBapprobatioa which was to bs Espeeted from a 
literary body, the principle of whose influence, or 
indeed of wbose being la its subservieaee, through 
its various members, to certain political and re- 
ligious interests. 

Mr. Arnold's general theory was offenaiva 
enough; but the conclusioos drawn by him from the 
fact that Eogliah practice baa been ao long and 
fio directly at variance with it, were such as to ex- 
cite the strongest animosity. Chief among these 
was the conclusion that this fact has retarded the 
development and vulgariaed the character of the 
English mind, as compared with the French and 
the German mind. This rational inference may 
be nothing but a poet's flight; but for ourselves, 
we assent to it It reaches ua too. The facts 
collected by Mr. Arnold on thta point have long 
wanted a voice. It has long seemed to ua that, 
as a nation^ the English arc Bingularly incapable 
of largCj of high, of general views. They are in- 
different to pure truth, to la verity vraie. Their 
views are almost exclusively practical, and it is in 
the nature of practical viewa to be narrow. They 
seldom indeed admit a fact but on compnlaion; 
they demand of nn idea Homp bt'tter recommenda- 
tion, some longer pedigree, than that It is true- 
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That this lack of spontaneity in the Englisli intel- 
lect IB caused hy the tendency of English criticism, 
nr that it is to be corrected bj » diyersionp or even 
by fl complete reversion, oF tiiis tendency, neither 
Mr. Arnold nor ourselves suppose, nor do we look 
upon sucli a result as desirable. The part which 
Mr. Arnold assigns to his reformed method of 
eritieism is a purely tributary part. Its indirect 
result will be to quicken the naturally irrational ac- 
tion of the English mind; its direct result will be 
to furnish that mind with a larger stock of ideas 
than it has enjoyed under the time-honoured 
rsgime of "Whig and Tory, High-Church and Low- 
Chiirch organs. 

We may here remark, that Mr, Arnold's state- 
ment of his pririeiplea is open to some misiaterpreta- 
tion^ — an accident against which he has, perhaps^ 
not BufQciently guarded h. For many persons the 
word practical is almost identical with the word 
itsefulf against whieh^ on the other hand, tbey erect 
the word ornamental. Persona who are fond of 
regarding these two terms as irreconcilable, will 
have little patience with Kr< Arnold's scheme of 
criticism. They will look upon it as an organised 
preference of unprofitable speculation to common 
sense. But the great beanty of the critical move- 
m&ot advocated by Mr. Arnold is that iu either di- 
rection its range of action is nijlimited. It deals 
with plain facts as well as with the most exalted 
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f&Qcies; bnt it deals wilb them only for the sake of 
the truth which is in them, and not for your sake, 
reader, and that of your party. It takea high 
ground, which is the ground of theory. It does 
Bot hnsj itself with coneequenc^Ej which are all 
in all to yoiL Do not suppose that it for this 
reaaoti pretends to ignore or to undervalue cotjse- 
qaenceej on the cootrary, it is because it koowa 
that conaequcncea are inevitable that it leaves them 
alooe. It cannot do two tbinga at once ; it cannot 
serve two masters. Its buaJDess is to mahe truth 
generally accessible, and not to apply it. Tt Is only 
on conditioD of haviDg its hands free, that it can 
make truth generally aceeHaibla, We said just now 
that its dnty wan^ among (itlter things, to eialt^ if 
possible, tbe importance of the ideal. We should 
perhaps have said the intellectual; that ib^ of the 
principle of aoderstanding tbinga. Its business ta 
to ur|^ the claims of nil thing?a to be understood. 
If this ia ita function in England, as Mr Arnold 
represents, it seema to us that it is doubly its func- 
tion in this country. Here ia no lack of votaries of 
the practical, of erperimeatalists, of empirics. The 
tendencies of our civilisation are certainly not such 
as foster a preponderance of morbid specnlatittn. 
Our national genius iuelinea yearly more and more 
to resolve itself into a vast rnaehine for sifting, in 
all things, the wheat from the chafT. American ho- 
ciety is so shrewd, that we may safely allow it to 
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ipake applicatioQ of the truths of tlie stndj. Only 
let us keep it Bupplied with the trullis of tlie 
study, and oot witb. tbe half-trutha oF tbf forum. 
Let criticism take tbe stream of truth at its source, 
and then practice can take it half-way down- 
When criticiam tabes it half-way down, practice 
will come poorly off. 

If we have not touched upon the faults of Mr. 
Arnold^a volume^ it is because they are faults of 
detail, and because, when, aa a whole, a book com- 
maods our aaeent, we do not incline to quarrel with 
ita parts. Some of the parts in those Eaaays are 
weak, others are strong ; but the impression which 
they all combine to leave is one of such beauty 
as to make us forget, not only their particular 
faults, but their particular njerita. If we were 
asked what la the particular merit of a giveci ee- 
Ray, we should reply that it is a merit much less 
common at the present day than is generally sup- 
posed, — the merit which pre-eminently eharacter- 
isee Mr. Arnold's poems, the merit, namely, of hav- 
ing a subject. Each essay is about gometbing. If 
a literary work now-a-daya start witb a certain 
topie» that is all that ia required of it; and yet it 
is a work of art only on condition of ending with 
that topic, on condition of being written, not from 
it, but to it. If the average modern essay or poem 
were to wear its title at the close, and not at the 
beginning, we wonder in how many cases the reader 
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would fail to be surprised hj it A book or an 
article is looked upon qq a kind of ^tnubbach waters 
fall, discharging itself iuto infinite space. 

If we were questioned as to the merit of Mr. 
Arnold ^s boi>k as a whole, we aliould say that lb 
lay IB the fact that the author tahes high ground. 
The manner of his Essays is a model of what 
critieiams should be. The foremost English eritical 
jOTirnal, the Saturday Review, recently diapoaed of 
a famous writer by saying, in a parenthesis, that he 
had done nothing but write nonsense: all his life. 
Mr» Arnold doea not pass judgment in parenthesiB. 
He is too much of an artist to use leading propoai- 
tions for merely literary purposes. The conse- 
quence is, that he says a few things in such a 
way as that almost In spite of ourselveH we remem- 
ber them, instead of a nnmber of things which we 
cannot for the life of us remember. There are 
many things which we wish he had aaid better- 
It is to be regretted, for iaatanee, that, when Heine 
is for oDce in a way seriously spoken of, he should 
not be spoken of more as the great poet whieh he 
JB, and which even in New England he will one 
day be admitted to be, than with reference to the 
great moralist which he ia not, and which he never 
claimed to be. But here, as in other places, Mr, 
Arnold ^s excellent spirit reconciles us witt his short- 
comings. If he has not spoken of Heine ex- 
haustively, he has at all events spoken of him 
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Beriously, whicli for an Englishman is a good deaL 
Mr. Arnold's sapreme virtue is that he speaks 
of at] things serioiiBly, or, in other words^ that he 
is not offynaireij clever. The writers who ore will- 
ing to resign themselves to this olscure distinction 
are in our opinion the only writers who imder- 
Bt&nd their time. That Mr. Amold thoroughly un- 
derstands his time we do not mean to rbj, for thia 
is the privilege of a very seleet few; but he is, 
at any rate^ profoundly conacioua of his time. 
This fact WHH clearly apparent in his poems^ and 
it rs even more apparent in these Essays, It gives 
them a peeidiap character of melancholy, — ^that 
melaneholy which arises from the speetaele of the 
old-fashioned instinct of enthusiasm in conSict (or 
at all events in contact) with the modem desire to 
be fair^ — the melaneboJj of an age which not only 
has lost its naweiS, but which knows it has lost it. 
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An mulgned review of Walt WhUtnan't DrLim-Taps> 
New York, 1865, Originally published in The jVahon, 
November 16, 1865. 

Am thU review ha» lonff been familiar to etudentv of 
Whitm&n, nod ita authonaip quite generally known, the 
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IT haa been a melancholy toak to read tliis book; 
and it is a still more melancholy one to write 
about it. PerlapH sinee theday of Mr. Tapper's PA*- 
losQphy there has beea no more difGt-ult reading of 
the poetic sort. Ilexliibilstheeffort of an essentially, 
proaaie mind to lift itselfj by a prolonged miiaenlar I 
strain, into poetry. Like hundreds of other good | 
patriots, during the last four yeara, Mr. WEdt 
Whitman has imagined that a certain amount of 
violent sympathy with the great deeds and suffer- 
ings of our fioldiersT and of admiration for oup 
national energy, toother with a ready command of 
picturesque language, are 5u£Qcient inspiration for 
a poet. If this were the case, we had been a 
nation of poets. Tbe constant developmE^ota of 
the war racved us contionany to strong feeling 
and to strong eipresaion of it. But in those cases 
in which these expressions were written out and 
printed with all due regard to prosody^ they failed 
to make poetry, as any one may see by consulting 
now in cold blood the back volumes of tha Re- 
Mllion BQGOrd, 
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^f course the eity of Manhattan, ae Mr, Whit- 
;.\'','/- fnan delj^hts to call it, when regimenta poured 
through it in the first montha of the war, and its own 
floJe god, to borrow the words of a real poet, ceased 
for a while to be the millioDaiie, was a noble spec- 
tacle, and a poetical etfltement to this effect 19 pos- 
sible. Of course the tiimnlt of a battle is grand, the 
results of a battle tragic, and the untimely deaths ot 
I young men a theme for elegies. But he is not a poet 
i who merely reiterates thutm plain faets ore toiundo. 
I'He only sings thera worthily who views tliem from a 
Lheigbt- Every tragic event collects about it a 
namber of persons who delight to dwell npoo its 
superficial points— of minds which are bullied by 
the accidents of tbe affair. The temper of eueh' 
minda aeema to na to be the reverse of the poetio 
temper; for the poet, although he incidentally mas- 
ters, graspSf and uses the superiieial traits of hU 
theme, is really a poet only in ao far as he extracts 
its latent meaning and holds it up to common eyes. 
And yet from such minda irost of one wax-verses ■ 
have come, and Mr. Whitman's utterances, much 
aa the assertion may surprise his friends, are in 
this respect no eseeption to general fcshioij. They 
Iflpe aa eseeption, however, in that they openly pre- 
jtend to be something better^ and this it is that 
mahes them melancholy reading, 

Mr. "Whitmnc is very fond of blowing his own 
trumpet, and he has made very explicit claims for 
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hia books. '*Shut not your doors," he exelaimB 
at the outset — 

" Shat not your doors to me, proud libraries, 
For that which was laddng- among you all, yet needed 

most, I bring; 
A book I have made for your dear Hflte, fioldiers. 
And for ycD, O bohI cf man, and you, love of corn- 
is des ; 
The words of my boo k nothiug, to life o f it orery- 

A book separate, not link'd with the reat^ nop feEt by 

the intellect; 
Bat you will feel ereij wurf, Libertnd! arni'd 

lilbertad 1 
It shall pasa by the intellect to swim the sea, the air, 
With joy "with you, aocd of man/' 

These are ^eaf pretensioiiB, but it seems to us * 
that the foIJowing arc even greater: 

"FroiD Pflumauok starliTig, I ily like a bird, 
Arouud and around to soar, t o aog the idea oF all : 
To the north betaking myself, to aing there arctic 

songs, 
To Kanada, 'till I absorb Kanada in myself — to 

Mipbigan then. 
To Wiseousin, Iowa, Minnesotaj to Eing their songs 

(they are inimitable); 
Then to Ohio and IjidianSj to sing theirs — to Mis- 
souri and Kansas and Arkansas to sing tbeiiVj 
To Teniipsspe and KPTitncky- — to the CaroHuas and 
Geoi-gin, to sing theirs, 
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Tu Teias, and ho along ap toward California, to roam 

accepted everywhere ; 
To eing first (to tho tcp of the Trar-drum, if need fao) 
The idea of all — of tiie western world, one and in- 

Eepsrable^ 
.And then the sod^ of eaeh member of these Stfites.^' 

Mr, 'WTiitnian *s primary purpose is to^ celebrate 
^e sreatpi'j;*^ nf j' ^^^^irTTrPi; his arfcudary pui-poae 
is 1^ GL'li?brate tln^^^l'*'f l "^'^'* ^i^ thf rily nf ^^^ 
Torv^ He parauefl these nbj«"«bi thmugh a hun- 
dred pages of matti'r which rRinind iia irrpsistibly 
of the story of tl^ (?oll<?ge professor who, on a 
venturesome youth bringing bim a tbeme done in 
blank verse, remicded him that it was not cus- 
tomary in writioR prose to be^in each lioe with 
A capital. J^e fream ^nt rjiriitjil'i.-iri^ thp only mnrks^ 
of Tcrae in Mr. Wkitmfin'g ^^■tJP fiT'i, There isj 

We say 
Wbit- 



fortunately, but one fitlempt at rhyme, 
fortunately, for if the inequality of Mr. 
\ man's lines were Belf-regiatering, as it would be in 
-the caNC of au antieipated syllable at their dose, 
the effect would be painful in the extreme, Ab 
the ease stands, eag JL^'P^ staoda off by itself, in 
re solute i ndependeflce^f its companions^ without 
a visible ^oal. ~^ 

BuT^if Mp. Whitman does not write verse^ lie 
does not write ordinary proae. The reader has 
seen that liberty ia *'libertad-" In like manner, 
comrade is ''camerado''; Americaas are ''Ameri- 
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c&nt>a"; a pavement ia a ^'trottoir/' and Mr» 
"WTiitoan hiraself is a ''ehansotmier." If there 
is oue thing that Mr. Whitman ia not, it is this, 
for Beraager waa a. ckansonuier. To appreciate the 
force of our conjunction, the reader should eam- 
pjtre his niiUtary lyrics with Mr. "Whitman's 
deGlamatjQDB . - Our author's novelty, however, is 
not in his words, but in the fona of hia writing, 
r Ajb we have said, it be^Ds for all the world like 1 
verse and turns out to Be arrant prose. It is ' 
more like Mr. Tapper's proverba than anything 
wo have met. 

But what if, in form, it is prose T it may be aaked. ' 
Very good poetry has come out of prose before 
this. To this we would reply that it must first 
have gone into it. |P roac,^i n order to be good | 
poptiy, in nst fir st be goud prosei^j As a general I 
principle, we know of no circumstance more likely 
to impugn a writer's ea^estness than the adoption 
of an anomalous style, 1 He piuat have somethiug 
very original to aay if^none of the old vehicles 
will carry hia thoughts. Of course he may be sur- 
prisingly original. Still, presumption is against 
him. If on exaiaiDstion the matter of hia diacourac 
proves very valuable, it justifieH, or at any rate 
excuses, hU literary innovation. 

But jf, on the other haDii, it la of a common 
(juality, with nothing new abont it but its man- 
nei'Sj the public will Judge the writer harshly- The 
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moat that can be said of Mr. Whitmaa'afvatiema- 
tioasj a, that, eaat io a fluent and familiar manner, 
the average aubatanee of them might cacapc un*- 
chaJlcEged. But we have seen tbet Mr, Whitman 
prides himself especiallj on the aubataace — ^the li£e 
— of hjs poetiy. It may be rough, it may bo 
grim, it may be clmnsy — such we talie to h^ the 
author's argument — but it is Bmcere, it la sublhae, 
it appeals to the soul of man^ it is the voice of a 
people. He telU us, in the lines qnoted, that the 
I words of big book are nottiog. To our perception I 
they are everything, and very little at that. 

A great deaL of verse that is nothing but words 
baa, during the war, bc^c^n eympotbctieally sighed 
over and cut ont of newspaper corners, because it 
has possessed a certain aimple melody. Rut Mr. 
Whitman's verse, we are confident would have 
failed even of this triumph, for the simple reason^ 
that no triunipb, however araall, is won but through \ 
( the exercise of art, and that this volume l& an 
V offence. agaJnst-art It is not eaniigh to be grim-^ 
and. rough and careless ; common sense is also neees- 
^t^ry, for it is by eommon sense that we are judged. 
There exists in even the commonest mlnda, in 
literary matters, a certain precise instinet of con- 
servatism, which is very shrewd in detecting wanton 
ee centric i ties. 

To this instinct Mr. Whitman's attitude seems 
monstrous. It ia monstrous because it pretends 
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to__22jSUaxi* t JLS BOul while it B lights the intelkct :[' 
because it pretends to gratify the feeliogs while 
it outragea the taate. The point is that it does 
this on fliGOry^ wilfull^^ couacioualy, arrogantly. 
It is the httle nursery game of '*opcii your mouth. 
Hud shut your eyes, ' ' Our hearts are often touched^ 
through a^ compromise with the artistic aeaae^ but 
never in direct violation of it. Mr, Whitman sits 
down at the outset and ioimta out the intelli- 
gence This were icdeed a wise precaution "ba hitr^ 
part if the intelligence were ouly aubmissive! But 
when she is deliberately iaaulted, she takes her 
revenge hy simply standing erect and open-eyed. 
This is assuredly the beat she can do. And if she 
could find a voice she would probably address Mr. 
Whitman as follows: — - 

"You came to woo my fiisterj the human sonl. 
Instead of giving rae a kick aa you approach, you 
Ehould either greet me courteously, or, at least, 
jrteal in unobserved. But now you have me on 
your hands. Your chances are poor. What the 
human heart desires abovfi all is sincer ity, and you ^ 
do not appear to me sincere. For a lover you talk 
entirely too much about yourself. In one place you 
tbreaifn to absorb Xanada. In another you call 
upon the city of New York to iDearnate yon, as 
you have incarnated it. In another you inform us 
that neither youth pertains to you nor 'delieatesse/ 
that you ere awkward iu the parlour, that you do 
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not dance, and that you have neither bearing, 
beauty, knowledge, nor foriuae. In another place, 
by an allusion to your 'little songa/ you aeem to 

L identify yourself with the third person of the 

Wrinity. 
i "For a poet who claims to sing 'the idea of all,* 
this iR tolernbly egotistical. We Innk in valn^ bow- 
ever^ through your book for a single idea. We 
find nothing but flashy imitaliona oE ideaB. We 
find a medley of extravagances and cormnonplacos. 
We find artj measure; grace, sease sneered at on 
every page, and nothing positive given us in their 
Btead. To be positive one must have somfthirg to 
aay; to be positive requires reason, labour^ and art;^ 
and art requires, above all things, a auppresaion of 
uec'h aeff, a subordination of one's self to Ha iilea. 
This will never do for you, whose plan is to adapt 
the aeheme of the universe to your own liuiitationa. 
You cannot entertain end exhibit ideas; but, as we 
havp spt^n, you are prepared to incarnate them. 
It is for this reason, doubtl**ss, that when onee you 
have planted yourself squarely before the public^ 
and in, view of the great service you have done to 
the ideal, have beeomeT as yon say, 'accepted every- 
where, ' you can afford to deal cselUBiv|ly in 
words. What would be bald nonseuBe and oreary 
platitudes in any one else becomes sublimity in yoiL 
"But all this is a mistake. To become adopted 
as a national poet, it is not enough to discard 
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everytbing in particular and to accept everything 
in general, to amass cruditj upon crudity, to dis- 
charge the undigeBted contents of your blotting- 
hook into the lap of the public. You must respect 
the public which you address; for it has taste, it 
you have not. It delights in the grand, the heroic, 
and the masculine; but it deli^hta to see these con- 
ceptions cast into worthy form. It is indift'erent 
to brute sublimity. It will never do for you to 
thrust your hands into your poeketa and. cry out 
that, as the resenrch of form is an intolerable bore, 
the shortest end most eeonomiesl way for the pub- 
lic to embrace its idols— for the nation to realise its 
genius — is in your own person. 

"This democratic, liberty-loving, American pop- 
ulace, thiB stern and war-tried people, is a great 
civiliscr. It is devoted to refincracnt. If it has 
sustained a monstrous war, and practised human 
nature's best in so many ways for the last five 
years, it is not to put up with spurious poetry 
afterwards- To aiug aright onr battles and our 
glories it is not euough to have s erved in a hosnitp l 
(however praisew'ortny the task in itficlf), to be 
aggressively careless, inelegant, aud t^pora nt, and_ 
to be constantly preoccupied wfth yoursel f^ It ia 
not enough to be rude, lugubrious, and grim. < Yoa 
must also be.aerious. "^umust fo rget yo ureelf ja 
j^ur ideas. Tour personal quaTmcs — the vigour 
of your temperament, the manlj independence of 
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your nature, tlie tenderness of your heart — these 
facts are impertinent You must be_gm§£££d^.aad 
you must thrive to poasesB your p ftMPwftj^p- ^^f in 
yuut striving you break into divine eloquence, then 
you are a poet. If the idea which possesses yon is 
the idea of your country ^s greatness^ then you are 
a national poet ; and not otherwise. ' ' 
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L THE SPANISH 6TP6T 



I KNOW not whether George Eliot has any 
enemies, nor why she phould have an/; but 
if perchance fihe lias, I can imagine them to have 
tailed the announcement of a poem from her pen 
as a piece of particularly good news. "Now, 
finallyi" I fancy them saying, ''this sadly over- 
rated author will exhibit all the weakness that ia 
in her; now she will prove herself what we have 
all along affirmed her to be — not a aerene, eelf- 
directicig genius of the i^Tst order, knowing her 
powers and respecting them, and content to leave 
well enough alone, but a mere showy rhetorician, 
possessed and prompted, not by the hnmble spirit 
of tmth, but by an insatiable longing lor ap- 
plause." Suppose Mr. Tennyson were to come out 
with a novel, or Madame George Sand were to pro- 
duce a tragedy in French alexandrines. The 
reader will agree with me, that these are hard siip- 
pofiitions; yet the world has seen stranger things, 
and been reeoneiled to them- NeverthelesB^ with 
the best possible will toward our illnstrioiiB noveL- 
iflt, it is easy to put ooTselves in the shoes of these 
113 
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bypotbeticfll detractors. No one^ assuredly, bat 
George Eliot could mar George Eliot's reputation; 
but there was room for the fear that she Diight do 
iL This reputation was esseutially prose-built, aad 
in the attempt to insert a figment of "verse of the 
magnitude of The Spanish Gypsyj it was quite pos- 
Bible that she might injure its fair proportione. 

In consulting her past worka, for approval of 
their hopes and their feara, I think both her friends 
and her foes would have found mifiicient ground 
for their arguments. Of all our English prose- 
writers of the preaent day, 1 think I may say, that, 
as a writer simply, a mistress of style, I hove beefl 
very near preferring the author of Silas Marner 
and of Romola, — the author, too, of Felix Bolt. 
The motive of my great regard for her stylo I 
take to have been that T farcied it sueh perfect 
solid prose. Brilliant and lax as it was in tissue, 
it seemed to contain very few of the silken threads 
of poetry -. it lay on the ground like a carpet^ in- 
etcod of tioating in the air like a banner. If my 
impression was correct. The Spanish Gypsy is not 
a genuine poem. And yet, looking over the au- 
tbor's novels in memory, looking them over in the 
light of her unexpected assumption of the po^ical 
function, I find it hard, at times not to mistrust 
my impression. T like George Eliot well enough, 
in fact, to admit, for the time, that I might have 
been in the wrong. If I had liked her less, if I 
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had rated lower tie quality of her prose, I should 
have estimated coldly the possibjlitiee of her verse. 
Of course^ therefopCj if» as I am told many persons 
do in England, who conaider carpenters and 
weavers and millers' daughters no legitimate sub- 
ject for reputable fiction, I had denied her novels 
any qualities at all, I should have made hafite, on 
reading the snafiuncement of her poem, to speak 
of her as the world speaks of & lady, who, having: 
reached a cnmfortahle mi'^dle fige, with her shoul- 
ders decently eovered, ''for reasons deep below the 
reach of thought/' (to quote our author), begins 
to go out to dinner in a low-neeked dresa "of the 
period/* and say in fine» in three words, that she 
was going to make a fool of herself^ 

But here, meanwhile, 13 the book before me, to 
arrest all thia a priori argumentation- Time 
enough has elapsed since its appearance for moEit 
reaUera to liave uttered Iheir opinions, and for 
the gt!neral veriliet oF crlticiwn to have been 
formpd. Tn looking over Reveral of the piihliahed 
reviews, I am etraek with the fact that those imme- 
diately issued are full of the warmest delight and 
approval, and that, as the work ceases to be a nov- 
elty, objections, exceptions, and protests multiply. 
This is quite logical. Not only does it take a much 
longer time than the reviewer on a weekly jonmal 
has at his command to properly appreciate a work 
of the importance of The Spanish Oypsy, but the 
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poem was actually much more of a poem than was 
to be expected. The foromoal feeling of many 
readers mnat have been — it was certainly my own 
— that we had hitherto only half known George 
Eliot. Addinfi: this da^^ling new half lo the old 
one, readera constructed for the moment a really 
splendid literary figure- But gradually tbe old 
half begiau to absorb tbe new^ au^l to assimilate 
its virtues end failings, and critiea finally remera* 
bered that the cieverpst writer in the world is after 
all nothing and no one but himsplf. 

The most striking quality in The Spanish Qypsy^ 
on a £mt reading, I think, is its Q^raordinary 
rhetorical ener^ and elegance. The richne38 of 
the author's style in her novela givea but an inade- 
quate idea of the splendid generosity of diction 
displayed in the poem. She is ao much of a thinker 
and an observer that abe draws very heavily on her 
powers of expression, and one may certainly say 
that they not only never fail her, but that verbal 
utterance almost olway« bestows upon her ideas a 
peculiar beauty and fullness, apart from their sig- 
nificance. The result produced in this manner, 
the reader will see, may come very near being 
poetry; it is assuredly eloquence. The faults in 
the present work are very seldom faults of wsak- 
ncas, except in so far as it is weak to lack an abso- 
lute mastery of cue's powers; they arise rather 
from an excesa of rhetorical energy, from a desire 
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to attain to perfect fullneaa aod rcimdnesa of ctter- 
amoe; they are faults of Dverstatement. It is hj 
no means uocommoii to find a really flnt? passage 
icjurej by the addition of a clause wliich dilutes 
the idea under pretence of completing it. The 
poem opens, for instance, with a description of 

" Broad-breflsted Spain, leaning with equal love 
(A calm enrtl]-g(iddcas crowned with corn and vines) 
On the Mid Sea that mcana with memories, 
And on the untravelled Ocean, wftoae vast tides 
Pant duTTtbly pas&ionate with dreama cf yottih." 

The second half of the fourth line and the fifth, 
here, seem to me as poop as the othera are good. 
So in tlic midst of the admirable deseription of 
Don SilvQ, "which precedes the first scene in the 
castle ;— 

" A Bpmt framed 
Too proudly special for obodicnoe, 
Too Enbtly pouderiap for mastery: 
Bom of a ^ddess wiJb a mortal sire, 
Heir of fleah-fettered, weak divhiitj, 
Doom-gifted with long resonant consdousnesa 
And perilous heiffhtening of the aentient soul." 

p 
The transition to the lines in Italic is like the pafl- 
Bege from a well- ventilated room into a vacumn. 
On reBection, we see *Mong resonant conaciouauesB*' 
to be a very good term; but, as it stands, it cor- 
tflinly kcka breathing-space. On the other hand. 
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tbere are more than enough passages c£ the eher- 
ftcter of the foilowiag: to support what I h&ve aaid 
of the ^enoicc splendour of the etyle ; — 

" I was zig-btt 
These geme have life m them : their coloutB speakf 
Bay what words fail of. So do many things,— 
Thfl scent of jasMiinfl anil the fountain's plash, 
The moving shadowB oa the far-oCE bills» 
The slontrng mootilight and ovtr claapuig- hands. 

Stlva, there'B an ocean round out words, 
Tbat overflows and drowns them. Do yo\i Imov- 
Sometiraes when we al silent, sod the air 
Breatbtjs geiiny on ua From the oruLgB-treeSj 

It seems that with the wbiaper of a word 

Onr souls must sbrink, get poorer, otore aparti 

Ts it uot truet 

t 

DON flTt-VA. 

Yes, dearest, it ia true. 
Speech is but broten light upon the depth 
Of tbe unspoken : even your loved worda 
FJciat m tbe larger uieanmg of your voicti 
As aomething dintmer*'' 

1 may say in general, that the author's admirers 
must have found in The Spunuh Gypsy a proacatr 
ment of her various special gifts stronger and 
fuller, on the whole, than any to be found in her 
novels. Tkose who valued her chiefly for her 
humour — the gentle humour which pruvokes a 
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smile, but deprecates a laugh. — will recogaiae that 
delightful gift in Blaaco, and Lorenzo, £jid Itoldan, 
and Juan, — elighter in quantity than in her ptose- 
writings, but quite equal, I thinkj in quality- 
Those who prize moat her descriptive powers will 
see them woodrously well embodied in these pages. 
As for those who have felt compelled to declare 
that she possesses the Sbakespearian touch, tbey 
nuat consent, with what grace tbey may, to be dis- 
fippointcd. I bavo never thought out- author a 
great dramatist, nor even a particularly dramatis 
writer, A real dramatist, I imagine, could never 
have reconciled biraeelf to the odd mijtture of the 
narrative and dramatic forms by which the present 
wtjrfe is distingoisbcd ; and that George Eliot's 
geuiuB should have needed to work under these 
conditions seems tc me strong evidence of the par- 
tial and ineomiilete character of her dramatic in- 
Btineta, An English critic lately described her, 
with much eorreetneas, as a critic rather than a 
creator of characters. She puts her figures into 
action very suecesafullyj but on the whole she thinks 
for tbem more than they think for themselves. 
She thiokB, however, to wonderfully good purpose. 
In none of her works are there two more distinctly 
human representations than the characters of Silva 
and Juan. The latter, indeed, if I am not mis- 
takea, ranks with Tito Melema and Hetty Sorrel, 
&s one of her very best conceptiooa. 
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What ia eommoaly called George Eliot's hiunoiir 
consists largely, I think, in a certain tendency to 
epigram and compactneea of utter an ee» — not the 
Bhort-elippedj biting, irocieal epigram, but a form 
of statement in which a liberal doae of truth ia 
embraced in terms none the Jesa eomprelienaive for 
being very tirm and vivid Juan says of Zarca 
tbat 

" He ia one of tJiose 
Who etcfll Ihe keys from snoring Destiny, 
Add maka the prophetfl lie." 

Zarca himaelf, speaking of "the ateadfast mind, 
the undivided will to seek the good,'^ saya most 
admirably, — 

'* 'Tis that cr>Tnp?!s the elements, find 7orinff8 
A human music from the iitdifferent airJ' 

When the Prior prononneea Fedalma 'a blood 
"unehristiaQ as the leopard ^9," Don Silva retorts 
with, — 

" UnchriHtian hh the Bleseed Virgin's blood, 
Before the ang^I spoke the word, ' All hail 1 ' " 

Zarca qunlifies hia daughter's wish to mointain 
her faith to her lover, Dt the same time that ahe 
embraces her father's fortunea, as 

'^A woman's dream, — who thinks by smiling well 
To ripen tg^ in trasi.'^ 
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This happy brevity of expression is frequently 
revealed in those rich dcEcriptive paBg^igos uad 
touches in which the work abounds. Some of tha 
Unee taken singly are cxedJeot;^ 



" And bells mako Cathulic the trembling air*'^ 



and. 




*' Sad £B the twilight, all his clothes ill-girt"; 
and sgaia 

"Monmful profeesor of high drollery.'' 

Here ifl a vory good iino and a half: — 

** The old rain-fretted Taoimtains in their robtis 

Of sbsdnw-brokan gray," 

Here, finally, are three admirable pietures: — 

" The stars thin-sea ttered mad& the heavens largo, 
Bending in slow procession; in the east^ 
Emergent from the dark waves of the hills, 
Qeeani]^ a little suiter of tbe moon^ 
Glowed Ycuua all onqueccbcd." 

" Spring aftsmoonSr when delicate ahadows fall 
Pencilled npon the ^rassf high eummer moms, 

"When wbile llgbt ranis upon the quiet eea, 
And com^elds finsh for ripenesa/* 

" St^nt the fresh breath of the height-loving berhs, 
That, trodden by Uie pretty parted hoofa 
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Of nimble goats, High at the innocent braise, 
And nith a mingled difforcacc exquisite 
Poor a eweet burden on the buoyant sir." 

But now to reach tlie real snbatance of the poem, 
and to allow the reader to appreciate the author's 
treatment of bmnan character and passion, I must 
speak briefly of the Htnry. I shall hardly niisrep- 
reseot it, when I Bay tbat it la a very old one, and 
that it illuMtratea that very eommon occurrence in 
human affairs, — tbe conflict of love and duty. 
Sueh, at least, is the general impression made by 
the poem as it stands. It is very possible tbat the 
author's primary intention may have had a breadth 
which has been cartailcd in the cxccntioD of the 
work, — that it waa her wish to present a struggle 
between nature and culture, between education and 
the instinct of race. Tou can detect in such a 
theme the stuff of a very good drama, — a home- 
what stouter stuff, however, tlian The Sparmh 
Qypsij IB made of, George Eliot, true to that di^ 
daetie tendency for which she has hitherto been re- 
markable, baa preferred to make her heroine's pre- 
dieament a problem in morals, and haa thereby, I 
think, given herself hard work to reach a satisfac- 
tory solution- She has, indeed, committed herself 
to a eignal error, in a pej'chologieal senae, — that 
of making a Gypsy girl with a conscience. Either 
Fcdalma waa a perfect Zincalft in temper and in- 
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Btinct, — in which caee her adhesion to her father 
and her race woa a blind, passionate, Benauona 
movementi which ia almost expressly contradicted, 
— or else she was a pure and intelligent Catholic, 
in which case nothing in the nature of a struggle 
can be predicated. The character of Fedalma, I 
may say, comes very Dear l)eiiig a failure, — a very 
beautiful one ; but in point of fact it misses it 

It misses it, I thiak, thanks to that cireumBtance 
which in reading and eriticiamg The Spanish 
Gypsy WE must not cease to bear in mind, the faet 
that the work is emphatically a romance. We may 
contest its being a poem, but wc must admit that 
it is a romance in the fullest sense of the word. 
"Whether the term may be abaolutely defined I know 
not; but we may say of it, comparing it with the 
novels that it carries roucli farther that comproinise 
with reality which la the basis of all imaginative 
writing. In the romance this principle of compro- 
mise pervades the superstructure as well aa the 
basis. The moat that we exact is that the fable be 
consistent with itself, Fedalma ia not a real 
Gypsy maiden. The conviction is strong ia the 
xeader^a mind that a genuine Spanish Zincala 
TFOuld have somehow contrived both to follow her 
tribe and to keep her lover. If Fedolma ia not 
real, Zarca is even less so. lie is interesting, im- 
posing, picturesque; but he is veiy far, I take it, 
from being a genuine Gypsy chieltain. They are 
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both ideal fignrca, — the offspring of a stroQg men- 
tal desire for creatures well rounded in their ele- 
vation and heroiBoiT — creatures who should illus- 
trate the noblenesa of human nature divorced from 
its smallness. Don Silva haa decidedly more of 
the coinmon stuff of human feeling, more charm- 
mg natural pfission and weaknt^Ha. But he, too, 
is largely a vision of the intellut^t; hi.s constitution 
ia adapted to the etinosphepe and the climate of ro- 
mance, Juan, indeed, has one foot well planted on 
the lower earth; but Juan is only an acseasory fig- 
ure, I have said enough to lead the rsader to per- 
ceive that the poem Bhould not be regarded aa a 
rigid tranaeript of actual or poBsible fact, — that 
the action goes on in an artificial worM, and that 
properly to comprehend it he muat regard it with a 
generous mind. 

Viewed in this manner, as efficient fi^rea in an 
essentially ideal and romantic drainfl, Fedalma and 
Zarea seem to gain vastly, and to shine with a iiril- 
liant radiance. If we ifduee Pedalma to the level 
of the heroines of our modem novels, in which the 
interest aroused by a young girl 19 in proportion to 
the similarity of her circumstances tD those of the 
reader, and in which aone but the commonest feel- 
iugB are required, provided they be espreaaed with 
energy, we shall be tempted to call her a solemn 
and cold-blooded jilt. In a novel it would have 
been next to impossible for the author to mahe the 
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heroine renounce her lover. In novels we not onlj 
forgive that weatneas which is common and fa- 
milinr and hunjan, hut we actually demand it. 
But in poetry, although we are con»pell^*d to ad- 
here to the few elementary passions of our nature, 
we do our best to dress them in a new and ex- 
quisite garb. Men and women in a poetical drama 
are nothing, if not distinguiBhed. 

"Our dear young love, — its br^th was happin^ssl 
Bat it had ^rown upon a Targer life, 
Which tore i(s roots asunder." 

These words are uttered by Fedahna at the close 
of the poem^ and in them she emphatically claims 
the distinction of having her own private interests 
invaded by those of a people. The manner of her 
kinahip with the Zineali is in fact a very much 
"krger life" than her raarriage with Don Silva. 
We may, indeed, challenge the probability of her 
relationship to her tribe impressing her mind with 
a force equal to that of her love, — her *'dear young 
lovo." We may declare that this is an unnatural 
and violent result. For my part, I think it is very 
far from violent; I think the author has employed 
her art in reducing the apparently arbitrary qual- 
ity of her preference for her tribe. I eay reduc- 
ing; I do not say effaeing; because it seems to me, 
m T have intimated, that just at this point her 
art has been wauLiogj and we are not sufficiently 
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prepared for Fedalma's movement by a senBe of 
her Gypsy temper and inalinclB. Still, we arc in 
some degree prepared, for it by various pfiasflgeH 
in the opening aceo<fi of the book, — by fdl the mag- 
nificent deaeription of her dance io the Pla^a; — 

"All ^thering inlluences culminate 
And urge FetlaEma. Eartb uiid beavea seem cue. 
Life a glad treuibllng oti the outer ed;^ 
Of titikiiown r£.ptur(*. Swifter now bIlq movDOj 
FLUin^ the mesBure with a double beat 
Am) widPDTng t^ir'^l^; now she ^^eaiH to glow 
With more declared preseuce, glorifled^ 
Circlicgr, she lightly bends, aud lifts un high 
The mnllitudinoaa'soundinff tambourine, 
And mabea it ring and botiaij then lifte it higher, 
Stretchmg her left arm beauteoaa." 

"We are better prepnrpd for it, however, thsn "by 
anything elae, by the whole impression we receive 
of the exquisite reSnement and elevation of the 
young girl's mind, — by all that makes her bo bad 
a Gypey, She posscesee ovidontly a very high- 
strong intellect, and her whole conduct is in a 
higher key, aa I may say, than that of ordinary 
vromen, or even ordinary heroines. She is natural, 
I think, in a poetical sense. She is consistent with 
her own prodigiously stiperfine character. From 
a lower point of view than that of the puthor, she 
lacks several of the desirable feminine qualitieSr — 
a certain womanly warmth and petulance, a graee- 
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fal irrationality. Her mind is very much too lu- 
cid, and her Bspirations too lofty. Her conBciencej 
especialJy, is decidedly over-active. But this ia a 
distinction which she shares with all the author^s 
heroinee, — Dinah Morris, Maggie Tulliver, Komola, 
and Esther Lyon, — a distinction, moreover, for 
which I Bhould be very sorry to hold George Eliot 
to accoant. There are moat assuredly women and 
women. While Messrs. Charles Reade and Willde 
Collins, and M!sa Braddon and her school^ telL one 
half the story, it i-s nn more than fair that the au- 
thor of TKb Spanish Gyps]/ should, all ontiaaiHted, 
attempt to relate the other. 

Whenever a story really iuteresta one, he is very 
fond of paying it the compliment of inia^ning it 
otherwise eonatructed, and oE capping it with a 
different termination. In the present case, one is 
irrcEistibly tempted to fancy TKo Spanish Gypsy 
in prose, — a compact, regular drama: not in 
Georee Eliot's prose, however: in a diction muoh 
more nervous and heated and rapid, written with 
short speeches as well as long^, (The reader will 
have observed the want of brevity, retort, inter- 
ruption, rapid alternation, in the dialogue of the 
poem. The eharaeters all talk, as it were, utand- 
ing still.) In such a play as the one indicated one 
imagineB a truly dramatie Fedalma, — a passionate, 
sensuous, irrational Bohemian, as elegant as good 
breeding and native good taste conld mak% her, 
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and as pure as her actual sister in the poem, — but 
TOBhing into her father's arms with a ory of joy, 
and Jofling the aenae of her lover's sorrow in "what 
the author has clac^wherc deacribed as "the hur- 
rying' ardour of action." Or in the way of a dif- 
ferent termination, euppoae that Fedalma should 
for the time Tflliie at nnee her own love and her 
3over*B enough to make her prefer the latter's des- 
tiny to that represented by her father. Imagine, 
then, that, after marriage, the Gypay blood and 
nature should begin to flow and throb in quicker 
pulsations, — and that the poor girl should sadly 
eontrast the aunny freedom and lawless joy of her 
people's lot with the splendid rigidity and formal- 
ism of ber own. You may conceive at this point 
that ahe should pass from sadness to despair^ and 
from despair to revolt* Here the CEtQstrophe may 
occur in a doaen different ways, Fedalma may die 
before her husband's eyea, of nnsntisiied longing 
for the fate she has rejected; or she may make an 
attempt actually to recover her fate, by wfindenng 
off and seeking out her people. The cultivated 
mind, however, it seems to me, imperioiiHly de- 
mands, thatj on Anally overtiikiug them, she shall 
die of mingled weariness and sliame, as neither a 
good Gypsy nor a good Christian, but simply a 
good figure for a tragedy. But there is a degree 
of levity which aLmost amounts to irreverence in 
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fancying ttis admirable perfonnaoce as anything 
other than it is. 

After Fedalma comt^a Zarca, ant] hire otir Imagi- 
natioii flflgH- Not so Gt*orge Eliot's: for as simple 
fmagination, I tbink that in the eonceplion of this 
impreasive and unreal flgure it appears decidedly 
at its gtroEgest, 'With Zarca, we stand at the very_ 
heart of the realm of romance. There is a truly 
grand Bunplicity, to my mind, in the outline of hia 
character, and c remarkable air of majesty in his 
poiae and attitude. He is a pSre noble in perfec- 
tion. His apecehes have an exquisite eloquence. 
In atrjctnesa, he ih to the last i3egree unreal, il- 
logical, and rhetorical ; but a certain dramatic unity 
is diffused through his character by the depth and 
energy of the colours in which he is painted. With, 
a little Ifas simplicity, his figure would be decidedly 
modem. As it stands, it is neither modem nor 
medieval ; it belongs to the world of intellectual 
dreams and visions. The reader will admit that it 
is a vision of no Email beauty, the conceptioo of a 
stalwQFt chieftain who distils the cold exaltation of 
his purpose from the utter loneliness and obloquy 
of his race: — ■ 

"Wanderers whom no find ioak knowledge nf, 
To give them laws, io fight for them, or bhgbt 
Another race to make them ampler room; 
A people with no home even in niemcTy, 
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No d]inm«t lore of giant aTi«s1ors 

To mate a eommon hearth lor piety"; 



a people all ignorant of 

"The ricb heritage, the milder life, 

Of nations fathered by a mighty PaBt," 

Like DoD Silva^ like Juan, like Sepliardo, Zarca 

ia dpcidoclly a man of intellect. 

Better than Fcdalmn or than Zarca ia the re- 
markably beautiful and elaborate portrait of Don 
Bilva, in wkorn the author haa wished to present a 
ycuag noblemau as aplecdid is person and in soul 
as the dawning Bpleudour of bis native country. 
In the composition of his figure, tbe real and the 
romantjf^, briI!iAn<ry and pathits, are equally eam- 
mtngled- He cunnot be said tn Htand out in vivid 
relief. As a piece of painting, there is nothing 
commanding, aggreseivo, brutal, as I may say, in 
hie lincamenta. But they will bear close scrutiny. 
Place yourself within the circumscription of the 
work, breathe its atmosphere, and yon will see that 
Don Silva is portrayed with a delicacy to wbich 
English atory-tellera, whether in prose or vcrac, have 
not accustomed us. There are better portraits in 
Browning, bnt there are also worse; in Tennyson 
there are none as good; and in the other great 
poets of the present century there are no attempts, 
that I can remember, to which we may compare it. 
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In epite of tlie poem being called in honour of his 
miatreas, Don Silva is in fact the central figure in 
the work. Much more than Fedalma, he is the 
passive object of the converging blows of Fate, 
The young girl, after all, did what was easiest; but 
he ta entangled in a network of agony, without 
choice or compliance of his own. It is an admi- 
rable subject admirably treated. I may describe it 
by saying that it exhibits a perfect aristocratic na- 
ture (bora and bred at a time when democratic 
aspiratioiig were quite iirelevant to happiness)^ 
dragged down by no fault of its own into the vul- 
gar mire of error and expiation. The interest 
which attaches to Don Silva'a character revolves 
about its exquisite human weakness, its manly seep- 
tieism, its antipathy to the trenchant, the absolute, 
and arbitrary. At the opening of the book, the au- 
thor rehearses his various titles: — 

" Such titles with tbeir blazonry are his 
Who keeps tbia fortress, awom Aleayde, 
Lord cf the valley, master of the town, 
Commaodin^ whom he will^ bimeelf eommanded 
Ry Christ hh Tjord, who wea him from the cross, 
And from bright heaver where the Mother pJends; 
By good Saiiil Janiea, upon the ujilk-white sited. 
Who leaves hia bliea to fight for ebosen Speinj 
By the d^ad gaae of all his aneeetora; 
And by the mystery cf his Spanish blood. 
Charged with the awe and glories of the past." 
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Througbaut thp poem, we are conseiouB, dnring the 
evoJutJon of hia charBcter, of the presence of these 
high mystical ioflaencea, which, combined with his 
personal pride, his knigbtly temper, his delicate 
culture, form a sptendid background fer passicuate 
dramatic action. The finest pa^a in the book, to 
my taflt£, are those which describe his londy vigil 
in the Gjpay campf after he has failed in winninK 
back Fcdalma, and has pledged his faith to Zarcs. 
Placed nnder guard, nnd left to his owa stem 
ibuugbtfip hiu HUul ln^i^irLK to react n^aiust the hide- 
cuB disorder to which he has committed it, to pro- 
claim its kinship with ^'eirstnins and bonds and 
laws/' and its sacred need of the light of humaji 
esteem ; — 

"Now awful Night, 
Ancestral mystery of mysteries, eanie down 
Past aU tlie generalioTie o£ the starsr 
And Tisited hit* soul with tourh more ebae 
Than when ho kept that oloBer, briefer watch, 
Under the church's rcuf, beaide bis arms, 
And won hia knighthood," 

To be appreciated at their worth, these pages 
should be stteatively read. Nowhere has the au- 
thor*8 marvellous power of eiriression, the mingled 
dignity and ptioney of her style, obtained a greater 
triumph. She haa reproduced the espreasion of a 
mind with the same vigorous distinctnesa as that 
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with which a great painter represents the esprts- 
flion of a countenance. 

The cbaracAer which accords best with my own 
taste is that of the mioatrei Juan, an extremely 
generonB conception- He fills no great part in the 
drama ; he ia by natnre the reverse of a man of ac- 
tion; and, alrietly, the story could very well di»- 
pease with him. Yet, for all that, I should be 
Borr7 to lose him, and lose thereto the yarioua ex- 
cellent things which are said of him and by him. I 
do not include his songa among the latter. Only 
two of the lyrics in the work strike me as good: the 
song of PablOj '*The world ia great: the birds all 
fly from me" ; and» in a lower degree, the chant of 
the Ziocalij in the fourth book. But I do include 
the words by which he is introduced to the reader: 

'* Juan waa a troubaiour revivedi 
FreshcDuig life's dualy road with bubbling rilb 
Of wit and sonif, living 'mid hameBsed men 
With liJijba upgnJIed by armoor, ready eo 
To soothe them weary and to cbeer them ead. 
Guest at the hoardj companion in the camp, 
A ciyatal /uirrar t<i the life aruuiad; 
FlashmK the eommeat keen of eimpla fact 
De£ned in wordfl; leading brief lyric voice 
To grief and eadnes; hardly taking note 
Of difference betwixt bra ova and other^; 
But, rnther siDging as a listener 
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To the deep moans, Ihe cries, the wildatrong joya 
Of unirerBal Naiure, oldj jet yoimg" 

When Juau lalbs at his ease, he strikes the note 
of poetry much more surely than when he lifts hL& 
VLiiiie in song i — 

" Tel if yoar graplouHnesa will not diadiim 
A poor plu<!keil Ming>iLer, shnW ho nrng to yout 
Some loif of tMfUmtiirJts, — some haliad strain 
Of these who cched once, but are ekcping now 
Undvr the aitn-n-armed fioweraf" 

Juan 'a link of cooDeetion. with the story is^ in 
the first place, that he is in love with Fedalnia, and, 
in the aecoud, as a piece of local colour. Hie atti- 
tude with regard to Fedalma ia indicated with 
beautiful delicacy: — 

*" lady, coTistaney has kind and rank. 
One mart's is lordly, plmnpi and bravely clad* 
Holds ltd head bigh, and tells tbe world its Eflme: 
Another man's is beggared, mast go bare, 
And shiver through tho world, the jest of all, 
But ihflt it puts the motley on, and playa 
Iteelf the jesier." 

Nor are his merits lost upon her, as she declares, 
with no small force, — 

"No J on the close-thronged spaces of the earth 
A battle rag^a^ Fate baa tarried me 
Taid the thi^k arrows: I will keep mj stand, — 
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Nor shrink, and let the Ebaft pass bj my breast 
To pierce auotlier. 0, 'tis written largB, 
The thin^ I hnvc to do. But you, dcnr Jnan, 
KeoouELce, enilLird, are brave, nourged b^ aught 
Save the sweat overflow of your good-will." 

In every human imbroglio, be it of a comic or a 
tragic nature, it is good to think of an observer 
standing aloof, tbe critic, tte idle commentator of 
it all, taking notes, as we may say, in the interest 
of truth- The eiercise of this function is the chief 
ground of our interest in Juan. Yet as a man of 
action, too, he onee appeals most irresistibly to our 
fiyiDpathies: I mean in the admirable scene with 
Hinda, m which he wins back his stolen finery by 
his lute-playing. This scene, which is written in 
prose, has a aimple realistic power which renders 
it a truly remarkable composition. 

Of the different parts of The Spanish Gypsy I 
have spoken with such fullness bs my space allows: 
it remains to add a few remarks upon the work as 
& whole. Its great fault is Eimply that it is not a 
genuine poem. It lacks the hurrying quickntsa, 
the palpitating warmth, the bursting melody of 
such a creation. A gEuuine poem is a free that 
breaks into blossom and shskes in the wind- 
George Eliot's elaborate composition is Hte a vast 
mural design in mosaic-work, where great slabs and 
delicate morsels of stone are laid together with won^ 
derful art, where there are plenty of noble linea 
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atjd generoufi hues, but where everything is ri^d, 
measured, and cold, — nathing dazzling, magical, 
and voeal. The poem conlaina a number of faulty 
lineH,— lines of twelve, of eleven, and of eight syl- 
tablcB, — of which it ia easy to RUppoae that a more 
aaeredly cummiHRioned versifier woiild not have 
been gnilty. Occasionally, in the seareh for poetic 
effect, the author decidedly misses her way: — 

"All her being' paused 
In re&clutioD, as aoma leonine wave/' etc 

A "lecnine" wave Ja rather to much of a lion and 
too little of a wave. The work posseasea imsgina- 
tion, I thiukr in uo ismall measure. The dcserip- 
tioD of Silva's feelings during hia zfojourn in the 
Gypsy eamp ia strongly pervaded by it; or if per* 
(•bance the author aclii(?ved thrae pBusnges witbont 
rising on the wings nf fancy, h^r glory is all the 
greater. But the poem is wanting in passion. 
The reader is annoyed by a perpetual sense of effort 
and of intellectual tension. It is a charflctcristie 
of George Eliot, I imagine, to allow her impressions 
to linger a Jour time in her mind, so that by the 
time Ihey are ready for use they have lost much of 
their original freahoeaa and vigour. They have ac- 
quired, of course, a number of artificial charms, 
but they have parted with their primfll natural 
fiimplirity. In thia poem we see the landscspej the 
people, the mannerE^ of Spain aa through a glass 
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amoked by the flame of meditative vigils, juat es 
we saw the outward aspect of Florence in Romola. 
The brightness of colouring is there, the artful 
chiaroscuro, and all file consecrated properties of 
the scene; but they glE^am in an artificial light. 
The background of thp action is admirable in spot'*, 
but is cold and meehanieal as a whole. The im- 
mense riietorieal ingenuity and elegance of the 
work, which constitute its main distinetion, inter- 
fere with the faithful, uncompromising reflection 
of the primary elements of the anbject 

The great merit of the characters ia that they are 
marvellously well understoody — far better under- 
stood than in the ordinary picturesque romance of 
action, adventure, and mystery. And yet they arc 
not understood tc the bottom; they retain an inde- 
finably factitious air, which ia not suJHciently jus- 
tified by thpir position as idpal figures. The reader 
who has attentively read the dosing scene of the 
poem will know what I mean. The scene showa re- 
markable talent; it ia eloquent, it is beautiful; but 
it ia arbitrary and fanciful, more than unreal, — un- 
true. The reader silently chafes and protests, and 
finally breaks forth and erica, *'0 for a blast from 
the outer worldl" Silva and Fedalma have dc- 
Telopcd themselves so daintily and elaborately 
within the close-sealed precincts of the author's 
mind, that they strike us at hist as acting not os 
simple human creatures, but aa downright amatGurs 
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of the morally graeefnl and pietoreaqae. To ny 
that thU is the tiltimaU impressioa of tbe poem is 
to ti^ tliAt it is not a great woi^ It ia in fact Dot 
ft great drama. It ia, ia tli« first place, an admi- 
rable ntody of character, — ta essay, aa tbcj saj, to- 
ward tbc fiolution of a gi-vcn probicm in conduct. 
In the second, it U a coble literary performance. 
It can be read Dcitber without ioterest in the for- 
mer Ksp^df nor without profit for ita signal merits 
of style, — asd this io spile of the fact that the 
TersificatioD is, as the Freni^h ttay, oa little re.ussi aa 
waa to be expected in a writer beginning at a bound 
with a kind of verse which is very much more diffi- 
cult than even the best prose, — the autbor'a own 
proae* I shall indicate loost of its merits and d«- 
fecta, great and BmoU, if I say it is a romaDcc, — ^ 
romance written by one who is emphatically a 
thinker. 



r 




n. THE LfEgend or jubaij and other poemh 

When the author of Mid'^emtirch published, 
some years aiDce, her first volume of verse, the 
rpader, in trying to judge it fairly, asked him- 
self what he should think of it if she bad never 
published a line of prose. Tlie qiieation, perhaps^ 
was not altogether a help to strict foirnesa of judg- 
ment, but the author was protected from illiberal 
conclusions by the fact that, practically, it was im- 
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possible to answer it George Eliot belongs to tliat 
class of pre-eminent writers in relation to whom the 
iinaglnatiou (-omis to self-coriscioiiSDesa only to find 
itself in Hubjeation, It was impossible to disen- 
gage one*a judgment from the pepmaoent intiuence 
of Adam B^de and its corapanions, and it was neijes- 
aary, from the moment that the author undertook 
to play the poet's part, to feel that her geniua waB 
all of ona piece. 

People liQvc often asked thcmaelvca how they 
would estimate Shakespeare if they knew him only 
by his comedies^ Itomer if hie name stood only for 
the Odt^ssey, and Milton if he had written nothing 
but '^Lycidaa" and the shorter pieres. The ques- 
tion of necessity, inevitable though it is, leads to 
nnthirg. George Eliot is neitber HoTner nor 
Shakespeare nor Milton; but her work, like theirs, 
is a massive achievement, divided into a supremely 
good and a less good, and it provokes ua, like 
theirs, to the fruitless attempt to estimate the latter 
portion on its own merits alone, 

The little volume before us gives tis another op- 
portunity; but here, as before, we find ourselves 
micomfortably divided between the fear, on the ooe 
hand, of being bribed into favour, and, on the 
other, of giving short meaaure of it. The author's 
verges are a narrow manifestation of her genius, 
but they are bu uumistJikeahle mauifi-station, 
Middl^march has made us demand even fiDer 
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tlitDgs of her than yvc did before^ and whether, oa 
patented readers of Middlemarch, we like **Jiibal" 
and its companions the lesa or the more, we must 
fidniit that they are characteristic products of the 
same lEtellect. 

We imagine George Elint is quite philosopher 
enough, haviug produced her poeniH maialy as a 
kicd of experiinenlal entertainment for her own 
mind, to let them comm^ncl theraHelves to the pub- 
lic oa any grounds whatever which will help to il- 
lustrate the workinp of versatile intelligence, — aa 
intercflting failurcB, if nothing bettor, She must 
feel they arc interesting; an esaggarated modesty 
cannot deny that. 

"Wo have found them extremely so. They con- 
Nst of a rhymed uarrative, of some length, of the 
career of Jubal. the legendary iuventor of the lyre; 
of a abort rustic idyl in blank verse on a theme 
gathered in the Black Forest of Baden; of a tale^ 
versifltd in rhyme, from Boccaccio; and of s ra-ripji 
of dramatic scenes called "Armgart/* — the best 
tbing, to our sense, of the four. To theae are 
added a few shorter pieces, chiefly in blank verse, 
each of which seems to ua proportionotcly more 
BucceEEfnl than the more ambitious onea. Our au- 
thor's verse ia a mixture of spontaneity of thought 
and excessive reflcotivcncaa of expression and ita 
value 13 generally more in the ides than in the form. 
In whaterer George Eliot writes you have the com- 
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fortable certainty, infrequent in other quarters, of 
finding an idea, and you get the substance of her 
thonght iu the short poema^ without the Home^'hiit 
rigid envelope of lier poetic diction. 

If we may say, broadly, that tbe supreme merit 
of a poem is in having warmth, and that it is leas 
and leee roluable in proportion as it eoola by too 
long waiting upon either faatidioua akiil or ineffi- 
cient skiJl, the little group of vetBes entitled 
"Brother and Sister" deserve* onr preference. 
They have extreme loveliness, and the feeling they 
BO abundantly espresa ia of a mueJi less intellectual- 
ised sort than that whieh prevaiia in the other 
poema. It is seldom that one of our aiithnr's com- 
positions concludes upon so simply sentimental a 
note as the last lines of ''Brother and Sister": — 

'* Eat were another eliildhood -world my share, 
I would be bom & little eister there 1 " 



This will be interesting to many readers as pro- 
ceeding more directly from the writer's personal 
e^erience than anything else they remember, 
George Eliot's is a personality so enveloped in the 
mists of reflection that it is an uncommon sensation 
to find one's self in immediate contact with it. 
This charming poem, too, throws a grateful light on 
some of the best pages the author has written, — 
those in which she describes her heroine's childiab 
years in The Mill on the Floss, The finest thing in 
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tbat adminibk novel has always been, to our taste, 
not its portrajftl of the youne: pirl'a love-atmgElea 
Bfl reparda her lover, but those he rpparda Iier 
brother. The former are fiction,— akilfiii fiction; 
but the latter are warm reality, and the merit of 
the verses w*; speak of is that they are coloured 
from ttip BHnie source. 

In "Stradivarius," the famoiTs old violin-makei' 
affirms in every pregnant phraae the supreme duty 
of being perfect in one's labour, and lays down the 
dictnin, which should be the first artielu in every 
artist's faith: — 

"'TiB God pivea skill, 
But- not ^riihout men's hands; He coold not mahe 
Anronio Stradivnri^fl yiolins 
Without Antomo/' 

This is the only reftlly inspiring worVing-ereed, and 
our author's uttersoee of it justifJea her claim to 
haviDg the distinntively artialie roind, more forcibly 
thac her not infrequent shortcomings in the direc- 
tion of an artistic enscmhle. 

MoDy peraons will probably pronounce *' A Minor 
Prophet" the gem of this little collection, and it la 
certainly interesting, for a great roany reasons. 
It may seem to charnctcrise the author on a number 
of Hides, It illustrates vividly, io the estraordi- 
nary ingenuity and flexibility of its dietionj her ex- 
treme provocation to indulge in the verbal licence 
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of verse. It reads almost like a close imitation of 
BrowDLug, the great master of the poetical gro- 
iesQue, except that it observes a discretion which 
the pt>et of Red-Cotioii Night-caps \img ago threw 
overboard. "When one can say neat things with 
such riiythmie felicity, why not attempt it, even if 
one has at one's command the magnificent vehicle 
of the style of Middlemarc.kf 

The poem is a kindly satire upon the viewe and 
the person of an Amerieao vegetarian, a certain 
Elias Baptist Butterworth^ — a gentleman, presum- 
ably, who nnder another name, aa an evening caller, 
has not a little retarded the flight of time for the 
author, Mr. Browning has written nothing better 
than the acconnt of the Buttcrworthian "Thought 
Atmoa^jhere ' ' : — - 

"And when all earth is vegetarian, 
When^ lacking biitehere, qcadnipeds die outT 
And leas TIiou^ht-Etinusphere i» re-absoiijed 
By cen'es of insects parasiticol, 
Those higher truths, seised now by higher miadSi 
But not exprssBed [ihti inB^^ts Ldndcring) , 
Will either flash OQt into elo<iueEee, 
Or^ heller still, he Koiuprehenaiblej 
By rappingB fihuply, without need of roots.*' 

The author proceeds to give a sketch of the beatific 
state of things under the vegetarian regime prophe- 
sied by her friend in 
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^Mildly nasal tonea, 
And vowels Btntcted to salt the "widest vievs." 

HaWp for instancCi 

"Saliara will be populous 
With farailies of ^ntlcmco retired 
J^^rom Gommeroe in more Central Alfrica, 
Wlio order coolnesfl, as we order coal, 
And haye a Inb© anterior strong enongh 
To tliini away tiie ttaud-alonutj," 

Or hov, as water is probably a d on-con duct or of 
the Thought-atmosphere, 

'^ Fiskea may lead camivoroue livcfl obecurep 
fiut muet cot droam of culinary roiiU 
Or bemg dUhed in good society." 

Then follows tbe author's own melanelioly head- 
shake and her reHeetioQs on the theme that there 
can be no eaay minpiininm ^ and that 

"Bitterly 
I feel tliot every chan^ apon this earth 
Ib bought with saorilioe"; 

and that, even if Mr, Butterworth'a axioms wera 
not too good to be true, one might deprecate them 
in the iDterCBt of that happiness whicb is associated 
with error that is deeply familiar. Human im- 
provemeot, she eoneludea, is something both larger 
find smaller than the vegetarian blias, and cousiata 
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lees in a realised perfection than in the sublime 
diBsatis faction of generona gouls with the shortcom- 
ings of the actual. Ail this is unfolded in verae 
which, if withont the abaolnte pulse of apontaneity, 
haa at least somettjug that closely reseniblea it. 
It haa very fine passages. 

Very fine, too, both in paaaagea and aa a whole, 
IB *'The Legem! of Jubal.'* It is auteworthy, by 
the way, that three of these poems are on themes 
connected with ninsic; and yet we remembpr no 
representation of a uinsieian among the multitudi- 
nons figures which people the authop's novels. But 
George Eliot, we take it^ has the musical sense in 
DO small degree, and the origin of melody and har- 
mony is here described in some very picturesque 
and sustained poetry, 

Jubal invents the lyre and teaches his compan- 
ions and hi3 tribe how to use it, and then goes 
forth to wander in quest of new musical inspira^ 
tion. In this pnrsuit he grnws patriBrehally old, 
and at last m&kes his way back to his awn people. 
He finds them, greatly advanced in eivilrBation, 
celebrating what we should call nowadays his cen- 
tennial, and maMng Lis name the refrain of their 
Bongs. He goes in among them and declares him- 
fielf, but they receive him as a lunatic, and bufl^et 
him, and thrust him out into the wilderness again, 
where he succumbs to their unconseioua ingrati- 
tude. 
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"The fmmortal name of Jubal Oiled the sky, 
Whilrt .Tubal, Inntily, laid him Jown to die." 

In hia last hour he has a kind of metaphysical 

vision which con^olos him, and ecablee him to die 
contented. A mystic voice aBSurca him that he has 
no cause for complaicit; tliat hia use to mankiud 
was everything, and his credit and glory nothing; 
that being rich in his gcnitia, it waa hia part to 
givCj gratuitously^ to unendowed humanity; and 
that the knowledge of hia having bei^ome a part of 
man's juy, and an image iu man^H bouI, should rec- 
oncile him to the prospect of lying senseleBs in the 
tomb. Jubal asaenta^ and eipirea. 

" A qaenuhed aan-wav^ 
The all-ereatiiig Preaeiice for UU grave*'' 

This 18 very noble and hproie donti-ine, and m 
enforced in verse not unworthy of it for having & 
certain air of Btrain and effort; for surely it is not 
doctrine that the egoistic heart rises to without 
some experimental 6utter of the wines. It is 
the erpresaion of a pessimistic philosophy which 
pivots upon itself only in the face of a really for- 
midable ultimatum. We cordially accept it, bow- 
ever, and are tolerably confident that the artist in 
general, in hia death-throeB^ will find less repose in 
tbe idea of a heavenly compeuHation for earthly 
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neglect than in the certainty that humanity is really 
asaimiJating his productdona. 

"Agatha" 13 slighter in sentiment than its com- 
panionB^ and baa the vague arcma of an idea rather 
than the posdtive weight of tbongbt. It is very 
grscefal, "How Lisa loved the King" seems to 
ns to have, more than its eompanionfi^ the easy 
flow and abundance of prime poetry; it wears a re- 
flection of the inccmparahle naturalneGs of its 
model in the Decameron, *'Armgart" we have 
found extremely interesting, oUhough perhaps it 
offers plainest proof of whet the author sacritieea 
in retiOTinciiie prose. The drama, in proae, would 
have been vividly dramatic, while, as it stands, we 
have merely a situation contemplated ^ rather than 
unfolded, in a dramatic light. A great singer loses 
her voice, and a patronising nobleman, who^ U'fore 
the calamity, had wished her to become his wife, 
retire from the stage, and employ her genius for 
the heguilement of private life, finds that he has 
urgent business in another neigtibourhood, and that 
he has not the miesiou to espouse her misfortune. 
Armgart rails tremendously at fate, often in very 
striking phrase. The Connt of conrae, in biddiog 
her farewell, has hoped that time will soften her 
disappointment : — 

"That empty cnp bo neatly ciphered, 'Time,' 
Handed me as a cordial for despair. 
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Tims — what a word to fling in iiharityl 

Blfind, neutral worcj fur slow, dull-beatitig pain, — 

Days, £tioiitli9r and years ! ^' 

- 'We must refer the reader to the poem itself for 
knowledge how resignation cornea to so bitter & 
pain as the mutilfltion of conseioua genius. It 
comes to Armgart bccauec she Lb a very auperior 
giri \ and though her outline, here, aa at once rather 
sketchy and rather rigid, ahe may be added to that 
group of mapniticently j^renePoiia women,— the 
DinahSf the Maggies, the Eomoloa, the Dorotheas, — 
the repreaeotation of whom is our author's chief 
title to our gratitude. But id spite of Armgart'a 
resigaation, the moral atmnsphRre of the poem> like 
that of moat of the others and like that of most o! 
George Eliot'a writingSj is an almoat gratuitously 
Bad one. 

It would take more space than we oan command 
to soy how it ia that at Ihia and at other points out 
author strikes us as a spirit myateriouBly pei^erted 
from her natural temper. We have a feeling that, 
both intellectually and morally, her genius ia ee- 
sentially of a simpler order than most of her re- 
cent manifestations of it. Intel lectually, it has run 
to epigram and polished nleveroeKS, and morally to 
a sort of conscious and ambitious scepticism, with 
which it only half eommmglei*. The interystiug 
thing would be to trace the moral divergence from 
the characteristic typa At bottom, accoidlng to 
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this notiou, the author of Romola and Middlemarch 
has an ardent desire and faculty for positive, active, 
coDstructiye belief of the old-fashioned kind, bat 
she has fallen upon a critical age and felt its conta^ 
glon and dominion. If, with her magnificent gifts, 
Bhe had been borne by the mighty general current 
in the direction of passionate faith, we often think 
that she would have achieved something incalcu- 
lably great. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF DICKENS 

OJJR MuiMal Friend is^ to our perception^ the 
poorest of Mr. Dickens*a works. And it is 
poor with the poverty not of momentary embar- 
rassment, bTit of pcrmanorit cshaustion. It is 
wanting in inspiration. P^or the laat ten yearB it 
has seemed to ns tbat Mr. Dickens hEia been nnmis- 
takeably forcing himself. Bleak House was forced \ 
Little Borrib waa laboured ; the present work U dug 
ont as with a spade and pickaxe. 

Of course — to anticipate the nsiial argnment — 
who but Diekens eould have written it? Who, in- 
deed? Who else wculd have eBlublished a lady in 
bnainess in a novel on the admirably solid baaia of 
her always putting on gloves and tying a handter- 
ehisf around her head in momenta of grief, and of 
her habitually addressing her family with * 'Peace I 
hold!" It is needlesB to say that Mrs. Reginald 
Wilfer is first and laet the oeeasion of considerable 
true humour. When, after conducting her 
daughter to Mrs, Boffin's carriage, in sight of all 
the envioiia neighbours, she ia described as enjoy- 
ing her triumph during the ueit quarter of an hour 
by airing heraell on the doorstep "in a kind of 
153 
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Bplcndidly serene trance," we laugh with as un- 
critical a laugh as could be desired c£ us. ^e pay 
the same tribute to her afiaertiuna, afi she narrates 
the gloriea of the society alie enjoyed Ht her father's 
table, that she has known aa many as three copper- 
plate engravers exchanging the moat asquisite aal- 
Ilea and retorts there at one time. But when to 
these we have added & dozen more happy examples 
of the humour which was exhaled from every line 
of Mr. Dickens's earlier writings, we shall havo 
closed the list of the merits of the work before us. 

To say that the conduct of the story, with all 
lie complications, betrays a long-practised hand* 
is to pay no compliment worthy the author. If 
this were, indeed, a compliment, we ehoold be in- 
clined to carry it further, and congratulate 
him on his success in what we should call the 
noanufaeture of fiction; for in so doing we should 
express a feeling that has attended us throughout 
the book. Seldom^ we reflected, had we read a 
book so intensely xcritt&n, so little seen, known, or 
felt. 

In all Mr, Dickens*s works the fantastic h&B 
been his great resource; and while his fancy waa 
lively and vigorous it accomplished great things. 
But the fantoatic, when the fancy is dead, ia a very 
poor business. The movement of Mr. DicKena's 
fancy in Mr, Wilfer and Mr. Boffin and Lady 
Tippins, and the Lanunles and Miss Wren, and 
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even io Eugene Wraybum, Is, to our mind, a 
movement lifeless, foreed, mechanical. It is the 
letter of liis old humour without the epitit. It is 
hardly too much to say that every character here 
put before ub is a mere bundle of eceentricitiea, 
animated by no principle of nature whatever. 

In former days there reipied in Mr. Dickens's 
extravagaDces a comparative consistency i they 
were exaggerated statements of types that really 
existed. We had, perhaps, never known a New- 
man WoggH, D(tr a Pecksniff, nor a. Micawber; 
but we had known perHons of whom these figures 
were but the strictly logieal consunjraatioE, But 
among the grotesque creatures who oeenpy the 
pages before us, there is not one whom we can 
refer to as an existing type. In all Mr. Dickens's 
stories, indeed, the reader has been called upon, 
and has willingly consented, to accept a certain 
number of figures or creatures of pure fancy, for 
this was the author's poetry. He was, moreover, 
always repaid for his conceaaion by a peculiar 
beauty or power in these exceptional characters. 
But he is now expected to make the same conces- 
sion, with a very inadeiiuate reward. 

What do we get in return for accepting Miaa 
Jenny Wren as a possible person T This young 
lady is the type of a certain class of characters of 
which Mr. Dickens has made a specialty, and with 
which he has been accustomed to draw alternate 
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smiles and tears, act^ordini; as he preaacd one spring 
or another. But this ia very cheap memment and 
very cheap pathos, Mifis Jenny Wren is a poor 
little dwarf, afflicted aa she constantly reiterates, 
with a "bad back'* and "queer lega," who makea 
doll's dresses, and ia for ever pricking at those 
with whom she converses in the air, with her 
needle, and aaauring them that she knows their 
•'trieba and their manners. "| Like all Mr. Dick- 
ena'a pathetic aharaeters, she is a little aionsteF; 
she is deformed, unhculthy, unnatural^ she be- 
loni^ to the troop of hunehbocka^ imbeciles, and 
precocious children who have carried on the sen- 
timental business in all Mr. Dickens's DOvelBi-the 
little Nells, the Smikea, the Paul DombeySn 

Mr. Dickens goes as far out of the way for hia 
wicked people as be does for his good onta. Rogue 
Riderhood, indeed, in the present atoryj ia villain- 
ODB with a aufflciently fiatural villsiny; he belongs 
to that quarter of society in whif^b the author is 
most at hia ease. But was there ever such wieked- 
Dess as that of the Lammles and Mr. Fledgebyf 
Not that people have not been as mUchievous as 
they; but was any one ever miachiovous in that 
singular fashion 1 Did a couple of elegant awin- 
dlers ever take snch particular pains to be aggrea- 
aively inhuman? — for we can find no other word 
for the gratuitous distortions to which they are 
subjected. The word humaniiy strikes us as 
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strangely di^cordaut, in the midst of these pages < 
for, let iiB boldly declare 1% there la oo litimanity 
here. 

Kumanity is nearer homo than the Boffins^ and 
the Lammles» and the Wilfcre, and the VenoeringSp 
It is in w^hat men have in common with each 
other, and not what they have in distinction. The 
people just named haye nothing ia ccmmon with 
each other, except the fact that they ha\e nothing 
in common with mankind at large. What a world 
were this world if the world nf Otir Mutual Friend 
were an honest reflection ijf it! But a conimimity 
of eccentrics k impoNHible. RiileH alune are Gon.- 
sistett with each other; exceptions are ineonsiat- 
ent Society is maintained by natural sense and 
natural feeling. "We caimot conceive a society in 
which these principles are not in some manner rep- 
resented. "Whore in these pap:eB are the dcpoa- 
itariea of that intelligence without which the 
movement of life would ceased Who represents 
nature? 

Accepting half of Mr. Dickens's persons as in- 
tentionally grotesque, where are those examplars 
of sound humanity who should afford ua the 
proper measure of their eoinpanioua' variations^ 
We ought not, in justice to the author, to seek 
them among his weaker — that ia, his mere conven- 
tional — characters ; in John Harmon, Lizzie 
Hexam, or Mortimer Lightwood; but we aasuredly 
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CBimot find them among hia stronger — tb&t is, his 
artificial ereationa 

Suppose we take Eugene Wrayburn and Bradley 
Headstone. They occupy a half-way position be- 
tween the habitual probable o£ nature and the 
habitual imposaible of Mr. Bickens. A large por- 
tion of the story rests upon the enmity borne by 
Headstone to "Wrayburn, both being in love witU 
the fiame woman, Wraybum is a gentleman, and 
Headstone is oue of the people. Wrayburn la well- 
bred, careless^ elpgant, aeeptical, and idle: Head- 
stone is a high-tempered J hnrd-worting, ambitions 
young BchoolmaHter. There lay in the oppoaitioa 
of these two charaeteps a very good Htory, But 
the prime requisite was that they should be char- 
acters! Mr, Dickens, according to his usual plan, 
has made them simply figures, and between them 
the story that waa to be» the story that should have 
been, haa evaporated. Wra.yburn lounges about 
with hia hands in hia pockets, smoking a cigar, and 
talking nonsense. Headstone strides about, clench- 
iDg his Qats and biting hia lips and grasping his 
stick. 

There is one ae^ne in which "Wraybum chaffs the 
HChoolmaster with easy insolence, while the latter 
writhes impotently under his well-bred sareagm. 
This Bccno is very clever, but it is very influfficient. 
If the majority of readers were not so very timid 
in the use of worda we should call it vuJgar. By 
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this we do not mean to indicate the coaventioTiftl 
impropriety of two gentlemen exchfiDKing lively 
peraonalities ; wc mean to emphaBifle the essentially 
small chfiractcr of these peraonalities. In otbur 
words, the moment, dramatically, is great, while 
the anthor'a conception is weak. The friction of 
two rnen, of two eharacterfi, vi two paaaions, prO' 
duces stronger sparks tban Wrayhura *s boyish 
repartees and Headstone ^s melodramatic common^ 
places. 

Snch scenes ae this are useful in fixing the limits 
of Mr, Dickens's insight Insight is, perLapSf too 
atrong a word; for we are coavinced that it is one 
of the chief cooditiDns of his i^onius not to see 
beneath the 9'urface of things. If we might hazard 
a definition of hia literary character, we should, 
accordingly, call him the greatest of superficial 
Dovelista. We are aware that this definition con- 
flnea him to an inferior rank in the department of 
letters which he adorns j but we accept this con* 
sequence of our proposition. It were, in our opinion, 
an offence against humanity to place Mn Dickens 
among the greatest novelists. For, to repeat what 
we have already intimated, he has created nothing 
but figure. Ho has added nothing to our onder- 
Eitandin^ of human charnetor. He is master of hut 
two alternatives: he reconciles na to what is com- 
monplace, and he reconcilea us to what is odd. 
The value of the former service is questionable^ 
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and the mAnuer in which Mr. Diekena performs 
it sometimea conveys a certain impresaion of 
charlatan iara. The Yalue of the latter service ia 
ineontostable, and here Mr> Dickens is an honeat, 
an admirable artist 

But what is the condition of tte traly g^reat 
novelist T For him there arp no altemalivea, for 
liim ttii^re are no odililieHt for him there is nothing 
outsidi^ of humanity. He cannot shirk it; it in^- 
poses itself npon him. For him alone, therefore, 
there is a true and a false; for hiin alone, it ia 
possible to be rigbtr because it is possible to be 
wrong, Mr. Diekans is a great observer and a 
great humourist, but he ia nothing of a pbiloaopber. 

Some peopie may hereupon say, so maeb the 
bettcf ; we say, so much the worse. For a novelist 
very soon has need of a little philosophy. In treat- 
ing of Micawb*^r» and Boffin, and Pickwick, ef hoc 
genus Qmne, he can, indeed, dispense with it, for 
tiia — we say it with all deference — is not aerioiia 
writiDg-. But when he comes to tell the story of a 
paaaion, a story like that of Heat^atotie and "Wray- 
bnm, he becomes a moraliRt as well as an artist, 
lie mnat know man aa well aa mcn-^ and to knov 
man is 1o b€ a philosopher 

The writer who knows men alone, if he have Mr, 
Dickecs^a humour and fancy, will give us figurea 
and pictures for which we cannot be too grateful, 
lor he will enlarge our knowledge of the world. 
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But when he introduces men. and women whose 
interest is preconceived to lie not in the poverty, 
the weakness, the drollery of their natures, but 
in their complete and uneonacioua aubjection to or- 
dinary and healthy human emotions, all his hu- 
mour, all his fancy, wiil aTail him Eothing if, out 
of the fullness of his Hynipathy, he is nnable to 
prosecute those generalisations in which alone non- 
Bista the real greatoess of a work of art, 

Tliia may sound like very Buhtle talk about a 
■very simple matter. It is rather very simple talk 
about a very subtle matter. A story baaed upon 
those elementary passions in which alone we seek 
the true and final manifestation of character must 
be told in a spirit of intellectual superiority to 
thoac posaions. That is, the author must under- 
stand what he ia talking about. Tho perusal of 
a story so told iB one of the moat elevating ei- 
periences within the reach of the human mind. 
The peruaat of a story which is not so told is in- 
finitely depreHsiQg and unprofitable. 
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I, A rerlflw of Quvm Mary. A Drama, Bv Alfred Ten- 

tmon. BoHton: J. IL Osgood, 187fi. Ongioallj pub- 
lished in The Oalaw^t September, IS7fi, 

Queen Mar^ vom produced at the Ljceum Theatre, Lon- 
don, in 1874, Mr. Irvituf piBjing the part of Philip II. 
It was TeniLfiOti'a wish that he should appear as Cardinal 
Pole, but in the acting veiaioa that character was elimi- 
nated. The part of Philip has been immortalized bj 
Whiatler'a celebrated painting of Irving In that rOlc. Ed. 

II. A review of Harold: A Drama, By Alfred Tenny- 
son. London. 1877. Onginally published In The Naiion, 
Januarj 18, 1877. 
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L QUEEN MA3Y 

ANEW poem by Mr. Tennystra is certain to bs 
largely criticised, and if the new poem is a 
drama, the pGrfonuanee mast be a great event for 
critieism as veil as for poetry. Great surpnae, 
great hopes, and great fears had been called into 
bein^ by the announcement that the author of ao 
many finely musicel lyrics and iiniahed, chiselled 
specimens of narrative verse, had tempted fortune 
in the perilous field of the iJl^nia. 

Pew poets seemed less dramatic llian Tenny- 
son, even in his moBt dramatic attempts— in 
"Maud,'' in ''Enoch Arden," or in certain of the 
Id^h of the King. He bad never used the 
dramatic form, even by soatcbea; and though no 
critic was quali^od to af&rin that he had no slum^ 
bering ambition in that direction, it seemed likoty 
that a poet wJio bad apparently passed the meridian 
of his power had nothing absolutely now to show 
OB. On the other hand, if he had for y9ars been 
teeping a gift in reser%'e, and suffering it to ripen 
and mellow in some deep comer of hia genius, 
1G5 
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while ahallowep tendencies wased and waned above 
it, it was not tmiuat to expect that the eoDsum- 
mate fruit would prove magnificent, 

Ou the whole, we thick that doubt was upper- 
moat in the minds of those persons wfao to & lively 
appreciation of the author of ^^Maud^' added a 
vivid coiiceptiou of the eilg*'ncies of the drama. 
But at ln^t Queen Mary appeared, and conjecture 
waa able to mer^ itself in knowledge. There waa 
a momentary interval, during which we all read, 
among the cable telegrams in the newspapers, that 
the London Times afQrmed the new drama to con- 
tain mora "true fire*' than anything aince Shake- 
speare had laid down the pen. This gave an edge 
to our impatience; for **fire/' true or false, was 
not what the Laureate's admirers had hitherto 
claimed for him. In a day or two, however, most 
people had the work in their hands. 

Every one, it seems to ue, h^ been jostified — 
those who hoped (that ia, expected), those who 
feared, and those who were ma inly surprised. 
Queen Mar^f is both better and less good than was 
to have been supposed, and both in its merits and 
its defects it is extremely singular. It is the least 
Tennysonian of ail the author's productions j and 
we may say that he has not so much refated as 
evaded the charge that he is not a dramatic poet. 
To produce his drama he has had to cease to be 
himself. Even if Queen Mary, aa a drama, had 
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many more thsn its actual faultBj this f&et alone — 
this ertraordinary defeasance by the poet of his 
famitiar ideDtity — wouJd make it a remarkable 
work. 

Wo know of few aimilar phenomena in ih& hifi- 
toiy of literature — few sueh examples of rupture 
with a consecrated past. Poets in their prime have 
groped and experimented, tried thia and that, 
and finally made a great success in a very differ- 
ent vein from that in which tht^y had found Iheir 
early euccesses. But the writers in prose or in 
verse are few who, after a lifetime spent in elab- 
orating and perfecting a certain definite and ex- 
tremely ehapa<?teriatic manner, have at Mr_ Tenny- 
son's ago suddenly diamiaaed it from mse and stood 
forth elad from head to foot in a disguise without 
a fiaw. We are euro that the other great English 
poet— the author of "The Eing and the Book/'— 
would be quite incapable of any sueh feat. The 
more 'a the pity, as many of Ms readers will say [ 

Queen Mary is upward of three hundred pages 
long; and yet in all these thi^ee hundred pages 
there is hardly a trace of the Tennyson we know. 
Of eonrae the reader is on the watch for remiod- 
era of the writer he has greatly loved ; and of 
course, vivid aigos being absent, he finds a certain 
eloquence in the alighteat intimations. When he 
reads that 
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— ■ — "that same tida 
Whiobf eoming with our eDming, eeemed to amile 
And sparkle like our fortune ss thou aatdest, 
Ran sunie^ti down aiid iriitaneil agaUibt tbti i>iere,'' 

he seems for a moment to detect the peeuLiar note 
and rhyttm of * ' Enoch Ardon " or " The Princess. ' ' 

Juat prccGding these, indeed, is & line whieb seems 
Tennysonian because it ia ia a poem by Teunyaoa; 

"Lost nigbt I climbed into tbo gats-house, Brett, 
And scared the gray old porter and his wife." 

In Bucii touches na these the Tenoysonian noto 
is faintly struck; but if tbc poom were unHigncd, 
they would not do much to^rard pointing out the 
author. On the other hand, tbe fine paasages in 
Queen Mary are couspicuously delicieat in those 
peciiliftr cmleneefl'-^thBt esqiiiBite perfume of die- 
tion — which evt*ry young poet of the day has had 
hia hour of imitating. We may give fis an example 
Pole's striking denial of the charge that the 
Church of Rome has ever known trepidation: 

'^Wbat, my Lordt 
The ChuTch rn Petra'a ropkl Never! I have Been 
A pma ia Italy that caat its shadow 
Athwart a cataract j Srm stood tbe pine — 
The calarflct ehook tbe Ehadow. To my mind 
The calaract typed the headlongf plunge and fall 
Of hervsy to tbe pit: Ihe pine was Rome. 
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You eeej my Lords, 

Jt WBB the Gbadi^w of tbe Charch that trcmblgd." 

This reads like Tennyson doing tie l»at not to be 
Tennyson, and vpry fairly Bueeeediog. Well as 
he succeeds, however, and admirably skilful and 
clever aa is his attempt throughout to play trieks 
with hia old habits of language, and prove that he 
was not the alave bat the master of the clasdo 
Tennyaonian rhythm, I think that few readers can 
fail to ask themselves whether the new gift ia of 
equal value with the nld. The question will per- 
haps aet them to fingering over the Dearest volume 
of the poet at hand, to refresh their memory of 
hia anoient magic, Tt has rendered the present 
writer this serviee, and he feels as if it WGre a 
considerable one. Every great poet haa something 
that he does snpremely well^ and when yon come 
npon Tennyson at hia beat you feel that you are 
dealing with poetry at its higheat. One of the 
best passages in Queen Mar-jf^ihc only one, it 
seems to me, verj sensibly warmed by the "fire" 
commemorated by the London Times — ia the pas- 
sionate monologue of Mary when she feels what ahfl 
snppoaes to be the intimations of maternity: 

" Ho Lath awaked, he hath awaked t 
He etira within the darbnessf 
Oh Philipi bitabandl bow thy li^ve to tnine 
Will cling more close^ and those bleak manners thaw^ 
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Tbat make ine Bbamod snd tongue-tied in my Itm. 

The second Prince of Peace — 

The great anban] defeader □£ the FuLh^ 

Who will avenge me o£ mine enemies — 

Ho comes, and my star rises, 

The Etormy Wyetta and NorthumberlaiidB 

And prond jimhkionH of Elizabeth, 

And uf] her fleroeat parlisatLS, are pals 

Before my atarE 

HiB sccptro fihall go f ortb from Ind to Ind I 

H'ft Hword ^ali hew tbe bcrelio peoples dtvm I 

His fsith shall eloihe the world Ihat will be his^ 

Like rniiversal air and Hunabme! Open, 

Te everlasting gatesl The King ia berel— 

My star, my eon I*' 

That 19 very fine, and its broken Tcrscs ond un- 
even movement have preat felicity and HUggcatiye- 
ness. But their ma^ic is aa nothing, surely, to 
tlie magia of sack a passage aa this: 

"Tet hold me not for ever in thine East; 
How can my nature lunj^er mix with thinet 
Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy ligblSf and cold my wrinkled feet 
UpoQ tby glimmering threBholds, where the stream 
Floats up from tbose dim felds about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die, 
And graaay barrowa of tbe happier dead. 
Release me and restore me to the p"ound; 
Thou aeeat all things^ thou wilt see my ^avej 
Thoa wilt xenew Ihy beauty mom by momj 
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I, earth in eartbi for^t these empty courts, 
And thee retorrung on thy diver wheels." 

In these beautiful lines from ^'Tithonna*' there 
IB a purity of toDe, au inspiration, a sometfiiDg 
subliiuE? find exquisite, wtit^li ia easily within the 
compaaa of Mr, Tennyscn's usual maimer at its 
highest, but which ia not easil7 Achieved by any 
really dramatic Terse, It 13 poised and stationary, 
like a bird whose wiuge have borue him high, but 
the beauty of whose movement is less in great 
ethereal sweeps and eirclea than in the way he 
ban^ motionles;^ iu the blue air, with only a 
vague tremor of hia pinions. Even if the idea with 
Tennyson were more largely dramatiG than it 
usually is, the immobility, as we must call it, of his 
phrase would always defeat the dramatic inteo- 
tioa. When he wishes to represent uiovement, the 
phrase alwaj's s*?enia to me to pause and slowly 
pivot upon itself, or at most to move backward. 
1 do not know whether the reader recognizes the 
peculiarity to which I allude^ one has only to opeu 
Tennyson almost at random to tind an example of 
it: 

"For onee when Arthur, walkiriy all alone, 
Ve^ at a ramour rife about the QuecD, 
Had met her, Vivien bem^ greeted fair, 
Would fain have wroug-ht upon hia eloudy mood 
With reuereiit eyas mock-loyal, shaken voice, 
And flattei^ adoration.'' 
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That perhaps is a subtle illustration; the a]Io- 



sioE to Teolm^s dog in 
franker one; 



Aylmep's Field'" is a 



'*bla old Newfoundlands, wben Ihty ran 

To loB« Mm at the BtablcE^ for be rose, 
Two-footed, at the limit of his chain^ 
Roaring to nuke a third.^' 

What thes4? pi^tTireB present is not the acticm it- 
self, tmt the poet's complex pprception of it; it 
Heems har*3ly more vivid and genuine than the aus- 
tained postu rings of hrilliant tableaux vivants. 
"With the poets who are natural chroniclers of 
movement, the words fall iuto their plaees as with 
some throw of the dice, which fortune should al- 
ways favour. With Scott and Byron they loap into 
the verse d pieds joints, and shake it with their 
coming; with Tennyson they arrive slowly and 
eettle cautiously into their attitudes, after having 
well stiann(?d the loi^ality. In eousecjuenee they 
are geoernlly exquisite, and malii? exquisite com- 
binations; but the result ih iotellectual poetry and 
not passionate — poetry which, if the term is not 
too pedantic, one may qualify as static poetry. 
Any Boene of violence represented by Tennyson is 
always singularly limited and eoinpresaed; it ia 
reduced to a few eleraents — refined to a single 
statuesque episode. There are, for ejfoniplc, sev- 
eral descriptions of tcurnamenta and combats in 
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the Idyls of the King- They are all most bean- 
tiful, but t^ej are all curiously delicate. One gets 
no sense of the din and shock of battle; one Beems 
to be lODkiog at a baa relief of two contesting 
knights in chiselled silver, on a priceless piece of 
plats. They belong to the same family as that 
charming description, in Hawtborne'H Marble Faun, 
of the sylvan dance of Donhtello and Miriam in 
the Borgheae gardeoB. Hawthorne talks of the 
freedom and frankness o? their inirth aad revelry; 
what we seem to see is a solerun frieze in stone 
along the bflKe of a moniuneat. These are the nat- 
ural fruits of geuiijBes who are of the brooding 
rather than the impulsive order. T do not mean 
to say that here and there Tennyson does not give 
na a couplet in which motion seems tefieetcd with- 
out being made to tarry. I open "Enoch Arden" 
at hazard^ and I read of Enoch's ship that 

"fit first indoed 



Thro' many a fair sea-cirole, day hy dny. 
Scarce rorking, ber fiill-buKled flgurfr-head 
Stared o'er tlie ripple featkerinK from her bows." 

I turn the page and read of 

" The myrind Ebriek of wheeling ocean fowl, 
The lefl^ie-long' roller thandering on the reef, 
Tbe moving whisper of hu^ trees that branched 
And blcBSomed in the Esnilli"; 
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of 

*' The EDnrisfi broken into Gcarlet ebflfts 
Among the palms and fem»; and precipices; 
The blaT£ apon the waleis io the cafll; 
The blaJMT upon hia ielaacl overiiead; 
The blaze upon the waters to the west; 
Then the great stara thai globed thomselTe* m 

Heftven^ 
The hnllower-belloning Ocean, and again 
The scarlet sbaf L» of suurimr." 

These lines represent movement on the grand 
nfltarsl scale — taking place in that measured, ma- 
jestie fflHhifin which, at any given moment, seems 
JdenticHl with pennaneBce- One ib almost ashamed 
to quote Tennyaou; one can hardly ky one's hand 
on a paaaag^ that does not form part of the com- 
mon stock of reference and recitation. Passages 
of the more impuleive and Bpontaneoua kind will 
of oonrac chiefly bo found in hie lyrics and rhymed 
verses (though rhyme would at first seem but 
another check upon hia freedom) ; and passages of 
the kind to M-hich I have been calling attention, 
chiefly in hia narrative poems, in the Idyls gen- 
erally, and especially in the later onca, while the 
words strike one as having been pondered and 
collated with an almost mlaerly care. 

But B man has always the qualities of hi9 de- 
fects, and if Tennyson is what I have called a 
static poet, he at least represents repose and still- 
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neas and tte flsednesa of things, with a gplendour 
that no poet baa surpassed. We all of this genera- 
tion have lived in aueh intimacy with him, and 
made him so much part of our regular intelleetual 
meat aad drirLb, that it requires a certain effort 
l€ hold him off at the proper diatajice for scanning 
him- We need to ceaae mechanically murmuring 
his linesi so that we may hear them speak for them- 
selves. 

Few persona who have grown op within the last 
forty years but have passed throiigh the regular 
Tennysonian phaao; happy few who have paid it 
a merely passive tribute, and not been moved to 
commit their emotions to philosophic verse, in the 
metre of '*Jn Momoriam^'I The pha&o has lasted 
Icngcp with some persons than with others; but it 
will not be denied that with the fjencration at large 
it has visibly declined. The young persotis of 
twenty now read Tennyson (though, as we im- 
agine, with a fervour less intense than that which 
prevailed twenty years ago) ; but the young per- 
sona of thirty read Browning and Dante Rosaetti, 
and Omar Eheyam — and are also somt^times heard 
to complain that poetry is dead and that there is 
nothing nowadays to read. 

We have heard Tennyaoo colled '^dainty" eo 
often, we have seen so mauy allusions to the '* Ten- 
nysonian trick/' we have been ao struck, in a cer- 
tain way, with M. Tainc's remarkable portrait of 
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the poet, in contraHt to that of Alfred ds Musset, 
that every one whn has anything of a notion of 
keeping abreast of \i^hQt ih called the^'culture of the 
time'* is rather shy of maJcing an esplicit, or even 
a serious profession of admiration for his earliep 
idol- It haa long been the fashion to praise Byron, 
if oQ<? praises him at all, with an apologstic emilei 
and Tennyson has been, I thinh, in a measure, 
tacitly eloflsod with the author of *'Childe Harold" 
Qa a poet whom one thinks moat of while one's taate 
la immature. 

Thia is natur&l enoug;h, I suppose, and the taate 
of the day miist travel lo lis opportnnity'fl end. 
But 1 do uot believe ibat Byron Las pussed, hy any 
means, and I do not think that Tennyson has been 
proved to he a spt^ondHry or a tertiary pnet. If 
he is not in the front rank, it lb hard to s^ what 
it is that constituteH esqiiisite quality. There are 
poets of a larger compass; be has not the passion 
of Shelley nor the transcendent meditation of 
Wordsworth; but his inspiration, in its own current, 
is enrely aa pure hb theim He depicts the assured 
beauties of life, the things that civilisation has 
gained and permeated, and he does it with an in- 
effable delicacy of ima^nation. Only once, as it 
aeema to me (at the close of *'Maud"}, has he 
struck the note of irrepreasible emotion, and ap- 
pearF-d to say Ihp thing that must be said at the 
raoraenl, at any coat. For the rest, his verse is the 
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verse of leUupe, of luxuryj of eontemplation, of a 
faeult^ tbat eircmnatancea have helped to become 
fastidious; but this loaves it a wide province— a 
proviDco that it tiUa with a sovereign splendoiir. 

Wlien tt poet ia sucb en artist as Tennysoo, ouch 
an unfaltering, consmnmate master^ it is no shame 
to sarrender one's aelf to hia apell. Heading him 
over here anJ there, as T have been doing, 1 have 
received an extraordinai^ impressioD of talent — 
tfilent ripeued and reilned, and passed, with a hun- 
dred incantations, through the cmeible of taste. 
The reader ia in thoroughly good company, and if 
the language is to a eei'taln extent tbat of a coterie, 
the coterie can offer convineing evidence of its 
right to be esclusive, Ite own tone is esquisite; 
listen to it, and jou will desire nothing more. 

Tennyson's varioua Idiils have been in some de- 
gree discredited by insincere imitBtions, and in some 
degree, perbaps, by an inevitable lapse of sympathy 
on the part of some people from what appears their 
falsetto pitch. That King Arthur, in the great 
ones of the aeries, is rather a prig, and that he 
conldn 't have been all the poet represents him with- 
out being a good deal of a hypocrite; that the poet 
himself is too monotonously unctuous, and that in 
relating the misdeeds of Launeelot and Guinevere 
he BcemB, like the lady in the play in "Hamlet," to 
"protest too much" for ■wholcsomeness — all thia haa 
been often aaid, and said with abundant force. Bat 
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there is a way of reading tlie Idyls, one and all, 
and simply enjoying them. It has bwn, just Dow, 
the way of the wril^fr of these lines; he does not ex- 
actly know what may he gained by taking the other 
way, hut he feels as if there were a pitiful Iobp in 
not taking this oae. If one sutreodera one'a sense 
to their perfect pictureaqueness, it is the most 
charmiER poetry in the world- The prolonged, deli- 
cate, exquisite auBtentation of the pictorial tone 
Beema to mo a marvel of ingenuity and fancy. It 
appeals to a highly cultivated sen^Cj but what en- 
joyment ia so keen as that of the cultivated sense 
when its fmer nerve ia really touched? The 
Idyljt all belong to the poetry of fiBKoeJHtion; but 
before they were written we had yet to lesrn how 
finely assoeiation could be analysed, and how aoftly 
its chorda could he played upon. When Enoch 
Arden came back from bis desert Ulaud, 

"He like a lover down through all bia blood 

Drew in Ihe dewy, meadowy morning breath 
Of England, blown acrosa her glioslly walL" 

Tennyson's solid verbal felicities, his unerring 
sense of the romantic, his acute perception of every- 
tliing in nature that may contribute to his fund of 
exquisite imagery, his refinement, his literary tonoj 
his aroma of English lawns and Euglisli libraries, 
the whole happy chanee of his selection of the 
Arthurian legends — all this, and a dozen minor 
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graces which it would take aLmoat hie own *' dainti- 
neaa" to formulate, make him, it aeema to me, the 
most charming of tte cnt&rtdining poets. It is as 
an eutertaining pnet 1 chiefly think of himj hia 
morality, at moments, is certainly importunate 
enough, but elevated as it is, it never seems to me 
of so fine a distillation as his imagery. As a didac- 
tic creation I do not greatl7 care for King Arthur ; 
but as a fantastic one he is infinitely remnnerative. 
He is doubtless not, as an intellectual conception, 
maflsivc enough to be called a great figure ; but he ia, 
picturesquely, bo admirably self -con siatent, that the 
reader's imagination is quite willing to turn ita 
back, if need be, on hia judgment, and give itaelf 
up to idle enjoyment. 

Ah regards Tennyson's iraageiy, anything that 
one quotes in illustration is, as I have said, cer- 
tain to be extremely familiar; Imt even familiarity 
can hardly dull the beauty of aaeh a touch as that 
about Merlin's musings: 

" So dark a forcthougbt rolled abcnt his brainy 
Ab on a dull day in on Ocean earo 
The blind nave feeling round his long B^a-hall 
In Bilence." 

Or of that which puts in viYid form the estrange- 
ment of Enid and GJeraint : 

*^ The two rcroained 
Apart by all tlte chatnber'a width, and mute 
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As crefltoreA voifelefla through the fault of birth. 
Or two wild men, supportera of & ehield, 
Painted, who stare fit open space, nor g'lance 
Tlie one at other, parted by the ahteld,^ 

Happy, in short, the poet who can offer his heroine 
for her dreas 

— - — "a flpTendid ailb of forei^ loom, 
Where, liko a shoaling sea, the lovely hlue 
Played into green.'' 

I have touched here only upon TennyBon's nar- 
rative poems, because they seemed most in order 
in any diacusaion of the author's dramatic faculty. 
They cannot be said to place it in an eminent 
light, and they remind one more of the eoura^ 
th&n of the discretion embodrnd in Queen Mary, 
Lovely pietiirefi of things standing, with e sort of 
GonsciouB stillness, for their poetic likeness, meas- 
i]TOd speecheSj full of delicate harmonies and curi- 
ous cadences — those things they eontain in plenty, 
but littJe of that liberal handling of cross-spt^ahing 
poasion and humour which, with a strong construc- 
tive fficultyi we regard aa the sign of a genuine 
dramatiat. 

The dramatic form seems to me of all literary 
forms the very noblest. I have so extreme a reluili 
for it that I ara half afraid to trust myself to 
praise it, lest 1 should seem to he mert*ly rhap- 
aod'izmg. Btit to be really noble H must he quite 
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itself, and between a poor drama and a fine one 
ttepe is, I think, a wider interval titan anywhere 
else in the scale of success. A sequence of 
speeches headed by proper names — a string of dia- 
logues broken ioto acts and scenes — does not eon- 
atitute a drflma; not eTen when the Hpeechea are 
veiy clever and th© dialogue bristles with 
"points." 

The fitie thing in a real drama, generally apeak- 
mg, Ih that, more than any other work of literary 
art, it nei*cls a raai^terly structure. It needs to be 
shaped and faahioued and laid together, and this 
proeesa makes a demand upon an artist's rarest 
gifts. He must combine and arrange, interpolate 
and eliminate, plaj the joiner with the most atten- 
tive skill i and yet at the end effectually bury his 
tools and hia sawdust, and invest hia elaborata 
skeleton with the smoothest and most polished 
integument. The five-aiit drama — serious or hn- 
raourouB, poetic or prneaic — la IikR a box oF fiied 
dimensions and inelastie material, itito whieh a 
mass cf precious things are to be packed away. It 
is a problem in ingenuity and a problem of the 
moat interesting kind. The precious things in 
question aeem out of all proportion to the compass 
of the receptacle^ hut the artist has an assurance 
that with patience and skill a place may be made 
for each, and that nothing need be clipped or 
crumpled, squeezed or damaged. The false 
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dramatist either knocks out the sidea of his box, 
or plays the dence with the contentfii the real one 
gets down on bis knees, disposes o£ his goods tecta- 
tivdy, this, that, and the other way, loses his 
temper hot keeps his ideal, and at last rises in 
triumph, having packed hia coffer in the one way 
that is mathematically right. It closes perfectly, 
and the lock turns with a click; batwecD one ob- 
ject and another yon cannot insert the point of a 
penknife. 

To work successfully beneath a few grave, rigid 
laws, is always a strong man's highest ideal of suc- 
cess. The reader cannot be sure how deeply con- 
scioua Mr. Tennyson has been o£ the laws of the 
drama, but it wonld seem as if he hud not very 
attentively pondi^reJ them. In a play, certainly, 
the subject is of more importance than in any 
other work of art. Tnfelfchy, triviality, vagueness 
of Bubjectr may be outweighed in a poem, a novel, 
or a picture, by charm of manner, by ingenuity 
of execution ■ but in a drama the subject is of the 
eeaence of the work — it is the work. If it is fee- 
blCf the work can have no force; if it is Bhapelesa, 
the work must be amorphous. 

Queen Mary, I think, has this fundamental weak- 
ness; it would be very hard to say what its subject 
is. Strictly speaking, the drama has none. To 
the statement, "It is the reign of the elder daugh- 
ter of Heniy VIII-," it seems lo me very nearly 
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fair to reply that that is Dot a subjoot. I do not 
mean to aay that a consummate dramatbt could 
not resolve it into ojie, but the presumption ia al- 
together against it- It cannot be called ao in- 
trigue, nor treated aa one; it tends altogether to 
eBpansiou; whereas a genuine dnunatic eubjeet 
should tend to concentration, 

Madame Kistori, that accomplished tragedienne, 
has for some years been earrying about the world 
with her a piece of writing^ punctured here and 
there with curtain-fallsT which she presents to nu- 
merous audieucce as a tragedy embodying the hb- 
tory of Queen Elisabeth. The thing ia worth men- 
tioning only as an illustration; it is from the hand 
of a prolific Italian purveyor of such wares, and is 
aa bad as need be. Many of the persons who read 
thes^ lines will have seen it, and will rErmeniber it 
Bs a mere bald sequence of aTiectlotes, roughly cast 
into dialogiia Tt is not incorrect to say that, as 
reg-frds form, Mr. Teimyaon 's drama ia of the same 
family aa the Listorieal tragedies of Signor Giaco- 
metti. It ia simply a dramatised ehronicleT without 
an internal struetare, taking its material in pieces, 
as history hands them over, and working each one 
up iuto an independent scene — usually with rich 
ability. It has no shape; it is caat into no mould; 
it has neither beginniugf middle, nor end, saTe the 
chronological ones. 

A work of thi^ sort may have a great many merita 
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(tliose of Qusen Mary are numerons), but it Ofln- 
not have the merit of being a drama. We have, in- 
deed, only to turn to Shakespeare to see how Tnn<:h 
of pure dramatic interest may be infused into an 
imperfect dramatic form. Henry /V, and the oth- 
ers of its ^oup, Richard 111., Henry VJIL, An- 
tony and Clcopatnif JuUus (Jtssart ore all chron- 
iclea it3 dialogue* are all simply QolinshGd and Plu- 
tarch transferred into immortal verse. They are 
magnificent Lecause Shakcspi^are could do nuthjDg 
weak' hut all Shakespearian ss they are, they are 
not models; the modeU are Hamlet and Qthello, 
Macbeth and Lear. Tennyaf>n !a not Shakespeare, 
but in everything he had done hithertc there had 
been an essential perfection, and we are sorry that, 
in the complete maturity of his talent, proposing to 
write a drama, he ehould have chosen the easy Tpay 
rather than the hard. 

He choae, however, a period out of which a com- 
pact dramatic subject of the richest interest might 
well have been wrought. Por this, of course, con- 
siderable inTention would have been needed, and 
M!r, Tennyson had apparently no invention to bring 
to hia task. He has tmhroidered cunningly the 
groundwork offered him by Mr. Fronde, but be has 
contributed no new material. The field offers a 
great stock of dramatic figures, and one's imagi- 
nation kindles as one thinks of the multifarioufl 
oombinotions into which they might have been cost. 
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We do not pretend of coutbc to say in detail what 
Mr. Tenojaon might have done; we simply risk the 
affirmaticn that lie might have wro\ight a somewhat 
denser tiaaue- History certainly would have suf- 
fered, but poetry would have gaiued, and he iu writ- 
ing poetiy and not history. As his driunw stands^ 
we tate it that he doea not pretend to have deep- 
en^d CUT historic lights 

Psychologically, picturesquely, the persons in the 
foreground of Mary's reign constitute a most im- 
pressive and intcreatinp group. The imagination 
plays over it importunately, and wearies itself with 
scanDiUE the outlines and unli^hted comers. Mary 
herself unites a dosen strong dramatic elements — 
in her dark religious passion, her unrequited con- 
jugal pHRsion, her mixture of the Spanish and Eng- 
lish natures, her cruelty and her coDscience, her 
high-handed rule and her constant insecurity. 
With her dark figure lighted luridly by perpetnal 
martyr-fireSr and made darker still by the presence 
of her younger sister, radiant with the promise of 
England's eoming greatness; with Lady Jane Grey 
groping for the block behind herj her cold fanatic 
of a husband beside her, as we know him by Velaa- 
quez (with not a grain of fanaticism to spare £op 
her) ; with her subtle ecclesiastical cousin Pole on 
the other side, with evil connsellora and dogged 
martyrs and a threatening people all around her, 
and with a lonely, dreary, disappointed and nn- 
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lamented death before her, she ia a subject made to 
the hand of a poet who should know how to mingle 
cuDtiiDg]}^ hia darker shadf**. Tfnnyson Iiaa elabo- 
rated her fignre in a way that is often inasterljj it 
IB a succeaa — the grpatest Biict-ras of the poem. It 
is compouDded in his bands nf very subtle elemeatSi 
and he keeps Ihem from ever becoming gross. 

The Mory of big pages is a complex peraoaage, 
and not what sbe miphl so easily become — a mere 
picturesque stalking-horse of melodrama. The art 
with which he has still kept her sympathetic and 
human, at the same time that be baa darkened the 
shadows in her portrait to the deepest tone that 
he had warrant for, is especially noticeable. It ia 
not in Mr. Tcnnyaon's pages that Mary appears for 
the first time in the drama; she gives her name to 
a play of Victor Hugo's dating from the year 1833 
— the prime of the author's career. I have just 
been reading over Marie Tudor, and it has sug- 
gested a good many reflections, I think it probable 
that many of the readers of Queen Mary would be 
quite uoablo to peruse Victor Hugo's conBummately 
unpiessant production to the end^ but they would 
admit, I suppose, that a person who had had the 
stomach to do so might have eomething particular 
to Bay about it. 

If one had an eye for contrasts, the contrast be- 
tween these two worts ia extremely curious. 1 said 
joat now that Tennyson had brought no invention 
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to his task; but it may be eaid, on the other side, 
that Victor Hugo Las brought altogether too much. 
If Tennyson boa been unduly afraid of remodelling 
hiatorj, the author of Marie Tudor has known no 
such scruples ; he has slashed into the sacred chart 
with the shears of a roTtianiiqve of 1830. Al- 
though Tenayjioo, m a general way, ih an essen- 
tially picturesque poet, his pieturesquenesa is of an 
infinitely milder type tlian that of Victor Hugo; 
the one ends where the other begine_ "With Victor 
Hugo the horrible is always the main element of 
the picturesque, and the beautiful and the tender 
are rarely introduced save to give it relief. In 
Marie Tudor they cannot be said to be introduced 
at all ; the drama is one masterly compound of 
abominable horror; horror for horror's sate — for 
the sake of chiaroscuro, of colour, of the footlights, 
of the actors ; not iu the leaat in any visible interest 
of huEian oatiire, of moral verity, of the discrinii- 
nation of character. 

What Victor Hugo has here made of the rigid, 
frtrGnnoua, pitiable English queen seems to me a 
good esample of how little the handling of sinister 
passions sometimes costs a genius ot his type — how 
little conviction or deep reflection goes with it. 
There was a Mary of a far teener tragic interest 
than the epigrammatic Mcasalina whom he has por- 
trayed; but her image was eatabHsbed in graver 
and finer colours, and he passes jauntily beside it. 
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vithout BOBpeeting its capaoitj. Marie Tudor le & 
lascivimifl terrna^atil who amuses lierseU, first, with 
csresBiiig an Itali&n adventurer, tht>n with slapping 
bis faco, and then with dabbling in his blood; bat 
we do not rcaJJy ace why the author ehonld have 
given his heroine n name which history hctd in her 
more or lc3fl sacred keeping- one's interest in the 
drama would have been more comfortable if the 
persons, in their impossible travesty, did not pre- 
sent thems^'Ives as old friends. It is true that the 
"Bartm of Dinasnionddy'^ ean hardly he caIIikI an 
old friend; hut he is at least aa familiar as the Earl 
of Clanbrassil, tbo Baron of Darmouth in Devon- 
shire, acd Lord South-Repps. 

Maria Tudor, then has little to do with nature 
and nothiai? with either history or morolity; nnd 
yet, without a paradox, it has Bomo very etronsj" 
qualities. It ia at any rate a genuine drama, and 
it succeeds thonniKhly well in what it attempta. 
It is moulded and proportroned lo a di-'finite scenic 
end, and never falters in its course. To read it 
just after you have read Queen Mtu-y bringa out ila 
merits, as well as its defects; and if the contrast 
maies yon inhale with a double satisfnction the 
clearer moral atmosphere of the Kn^liah work, it 
leads you also to reflect with some gratitude that 
dramatic tradition, in our modern era, has not re- 
mained solely in Eogliah hands, 

Mr, Tennyson has very frankly fashioned Ilia 
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play upon the model of the Shakespearian ^'hia- 
toricB/' He has given aa the aomc voluminous lirt 
of characters; he has made the division into acts 
merely arbitrary; he has introduced low-life inter- 
locutors, talking io archaie prose; andivheneTer the 
fancy has taken Llm, he haa eulled hia idioms and 
epithets from the Shakespearian vocabulary. Ah 
regards this last pointy he bus shown all the tact 
and skill that were to be expected from bo approved 
a master of language. The prose scenes are all of 
a quasi-hnraourous desoription, and they emulate 
the queer jocosities of Shakespeare more sueeess- 
fully than seemed probable; though it was not to be 
forgotten that the author of the '^Palace of Art" 
was also the author of the ** Northern Parmer/' 
These few lines might have been taken straight 
from Henry IV. or B&nry YIIL: 

"N"o; we know Ihal you be <]omo to Tdll the Queen, and 
we'll prny Cor ycm all on hut ben«lH knws. Bill n' 
Q(id*H mercy, don't you kill the Queeu here^ 6ir Thomas^ 
lock yCf Eiere^fl little Dickon, aud little Robin, and little 
Jcony — iLough Bho'e but n side couain^aud all, ou 
our knees, we pray you to kill the Queeu fsTlher oS, 
Sir Thomaa" 

Tbe poet, however, is modern when he choosea 
to be: 

'* Action and reaotHHi, 
The miBCrsble see-eaw of our (^hild-world. 
Make us despise it at odd hours, my Lord." 
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That remiiids one less of tbe Elizabethsn than of 
the Victonaii era. Mr. Toanyson has desired to 
giTo a general picture of the time, to refloat all it* 
leading elements and commemorate its salient epi- 
sodeSi From this point of view England herself — 
Eoglend strupplin^ and bleeding in the clutches of 
tbe Eomieh ^olf, as be would s&y — is the heraine of 
tbe drama* This beroine is very nobly and vividly 
imaged^ and ^e feel tbe poet to be full of a retro- 
active aa well aa a present patriotism. It is a plain 
Protestant attitude that he takea; there is no at- 
tempt hi analysis of tbe Catholic sense of the situ- 
fltion; it is quite the old story that we learned in 
our sehool-hifltorieB aa children. We do not mean 
that this ia not the veracious way of presenting it ; 
but ^c notice tbo abaence of that tendency to pJaco 
it in different lights, accumulate pros and coos, and 
plead oppoaed causee in the interest of ideal truth, 
which would have been bo obvious if Mr. Browning 
had handled the theme. And yet Mr. Tennyson 
has been large and liberal^ and some of the finest 
paasagea in the poem are uttered by independent 
Cathulies- The author bas wished to give a, itittt 
of everjlbing, and he has admirably divined the 
anguish of mind of many men who were unpre- 
pared to go with the new way of thinking, and yet 
were seandalised at the Heense of the old — who 
were willing to be Catholiea, and yet not willing 
to be delivered over to Spain. 
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Where so many episodes apQ Bketched, few of 
course caa be fully developed; but there ie a vivid 
manlmess of the classic English type in such por- 
traits aa Lord William Howard and Sir Balph 
Bagenhall— poor Sir Ralph, who declares that 

" FflT liefer had I in my couniry b;ill 
Been rcflding eome old book, with mine old tonnd 
Couched at my hesj\h, tmd mine oEd flask of vma 
Beside ms'* 

than Bt^itd as he does in the thick of the tr3uble 
of the time; and who finally is brought to hia ac- 
count for not having knelt with the commons to the 
legate of Charles V_ We have a glimpse of Sir 
Thomas "Wyatt'a insurrection, and a portrait of 
that robust rebel, who waB at the same time an 
editor of paternal sonnets — sonnets of a fatter who 
loved 

"To rend ond rhyme in Bolitory fiolds, 
The lark flbov9, the □igtitin^le below, 
And answer tbem In Eong." 

We have a very touching report of Lady Jane 
Grey's exeention, end we a^iat almost directly at 
the sad perplesitiea of poor Cranmer's eclipse. We 
appreciate the contrast between the fine nerves and 
many-aided conscience of that wavering: martyr, 
and the more comfortable religious temperament of 
Bonner and Gardiner — Bonuer, apt ''to gorge a 
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heretic whole, rt>asted, or raw ; ' ' and G ardiner, who 
can Hfij, 

** I've fulpt it down ; I'm wholly for the Pope, 
Utterly and filtogether for tlte Pi>po, 
The Eleroftl Peler oi the cbangeJees rfiair, 
Crowced elavB of slftvca aad mitred king of kin^. 
Qod upon earLliI What moref Wb&t vould yoa 
have!" 

!G1izab?tb mnkos H^vpral appearances, and thougli 
they are brief, th? p^iet hns eviitently had a definite 
flguro in his mind's eye. On a aecond reading it 
betraye a nurabep of fine intentions. The ciream- 
gpection cl the young princesi, her high mettle, her 
coquetry, her franknesd, hi.'r coarBenesa, are all rap- 
idly glanced Bt> Iler exclamation— 

"I ■would I were a millsmaid^ 
To Binp, love, marry, chum, brew, balto, and die. 
And have my simple hcadatone by the churcb^ 
And all things lived and ended honestly " — 

marks one limit of the aketch; and the other is in- 
dicated by her reply to Cecil at the end of the 
drama, on hts declarine, in allusion to Mary, that 
"never EagJish monarch dying left England bo 
little": 

"But with CeciVa aid 

And othera*, if our perHon be PMured 

From traitor atahs, we will make England great 1 " 
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The middle tenn is perhaps marked by her re- 
ception cf the functionary who comes to inform her 
that her sister bids her know that the King of Spcin 
desires her to marry Prince Philibert t>f Savoy: 

*^ I thank you heartily, sirT 
But I tm Toyalj tho' your prisoner, 
And God hath bleseed or curEed mo with a nosa — 
Your hoots are from the horses," 

The drama is de1ie[ent in male characters of 
salient interast, Philip is vague and blank, as he 
is evidently Tueant tn he, and CHrd[nal Pole is a. 
portrait of a character eonati tut ion ally inapt for 
breadth of action. The portrait ia a sJcilfnl one, 
however, and csprcBses forcibly the panga of a sen- 
Bitive nature entangled in trcnehaat machinery. 
There is a fine scene near the cloee of the drama in 
whieh Pole and the Queen — cousins, old frienda, 
and for a moment betrothed (Victor Ilugo charac- 
teristically assumes Marj' to have been her cousin 'a 
mistresfi) — confide to each other their wi?arineaa and 
disappoiatmeat. Mary eudcavoura to eoufiole the 
Cardinal, but he Las only grim answers for her : 

*' Our oJtar is a moucd of dead men's clay. 
Dug from the grave that yowna for ua beyond ; 
And there is oni^ Diialh fitanda besrd^ the Groom| 
And there ie one D4.'ath stands beside tba Bride/' 
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Queen- Mary, I believe, ia to be put upon the sUge 
next winter in Jjondon. I do not pretend to fore- 
cast its 8U0CO33 in reprcBcntation; but it is not in- 
discrete to Bay thflt it will suffer from the absence 
of a man's port capable of being made stdkine. 
The very clever Mr. Henry Irving has. we are told. 
offered hia aer vices, preaumably to play either 
Fhilip or Pole. If he imparts any great relief to 
either figure, it will be & signal proof of talent. 
The actreaa, however, to whom the part of the 
Queen is allottnl will have evpry reason to he grste- 
lul. The charoGter is full of colour and made to 
niter a mimbep of really dramatic epeeehea. When 
Renard aAHurea her that Philip is only wuiting for 
leave of the Parliament to land on English ahoree 
fihc has an admirable outbreaLi: 




"God ehan^ the pebble whicb his kingly foot 
First prpHReB into some more cnstly alone 

Tlitiii tver hlindiid eye. Til h«ve mie tnarlc it 
AiLd bring it me. Pll have it bumiElied flrelikej 
PJI set it round vrith n^ld^ with pearl, with diaraond. 
Let tbo ^TDot ang^l of the Church cotno with him, 
Sloni on the deek and £pr«ad hia wings for sftil [ " 

Mary ia not only vividly conceived from within, 
hut her phyfiiognomy, as seen from without, is indi- 
Gated with much pictorial force: 

" Did yon mart onr Queen 1 
The coloLir freely played into her face. 
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And Ifce hnlf aigbt which mfllres ber look ao stera 
S^med, tbruiigli Ihai diiHj diJated world of h^rs. 
To read our facts." 

Id the desolation of her last d&ys^ when Evhe bids 
her attendants go to her sister and 

" Tell Lcr to come and close mj dying; cryea 
And wear my crown and daxjcc upon my frrnve/' 

Mary, to attest her misery, seats herself on the 
groundf like Constance in *'King John'*; and the 
comment of one of her women hereupon ia strik- 
ingly picturesque: 

"Good Lord! liow ^m and gbnatly looks her Grace, 
Witli both her knees drawn upward to her chin. 
There waa an old-world tomb bcaidD my fatber^B, 
And tkis was opcnedf and the dead were found 
Bitting, and in this f aEhion ; shs looks a oorpEe.'' 

The great merit of Mr. Tennyson's drama, how- 
ever, ia not in the qnotableness of certain passages, 
but in the thoroughly elevated spirit of the whole. 
He desired to make us feel of what sound manly 
stuff the Engliahnien of that Tudor rei^n of terror * 
needed to be, and his verae is pervaded hy the echo 
of their deep-toned refusal to abdicate their man- 
hood. The temper of the poem, on this line, is so 
noble that the critic who has indulged in a few 
atrietures as to matters of form feels as if he had 
been frivoloui and niggardly. I nevertheless ven- 
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ture lo add jji coijcliislnn tliat QuBen Mary seems to 
me a work of ran? ability nither tban grt?flt inspira- 
tioo; a powerful tour de force rsther than a Iji- 
bour of love. But though it is cot the best of a 
great poet's achievement, only a great poet oould 
have writtMi it 

n. riAHou> 

The author of QiiGen Mary BeeiuE disposod to 
ahow UH tliEit thut work was nut an accident, but 
rathf^r, as it tntiy lie aaiit, an mukleiit of Lis 
literary career. The incident has just been re- 
pented, though Ilaruld has come into the world 
more quietly than its pred('ee8wr. 

It ifl flingular how soon the public gets used to 
imfamiliar notions. By tho time the reader haa 
finished Harold he has almost contracted the habit 
of thinking of Mr, TennyBon as a writer chiefly 
known to fame hy "dramas" without plote and dia^ 
b^es without point. This imprcasion it behooves 
bim, of course, to shake oS if he wishes to jud^ 
the book properly. He must compare the author of 
'*Maud" and the earlier Idi/ls with the great poets, 
and not with the sinalL Harold woul J be a respect- 
able produetion for a writer who had spent his 
cBFeer in producing the same sort of thing, but it 
JH a somewhat gract-less anomdy in the record of a 
poet whose verae has, in a large degree, become part 
of the civilieation of his day. 
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Qu€€n Mary was not, on the whole, pronounced 
a success, and Harold, roughly apeakmfc, ia to 
Queen Mary what that work is to the author's earl- 
ier Tnaaterpieces- Harold is not in the least bad: 
it contains nothing ridiculous, uureasoDshle, or dis- 
agiecable; it is only Jeeidedly weak, di-cidedly col- 
ourless, and tame. The author's inspiration is like 
a fire which is quietly and contentedly hurniug low. 
The analogy is perfectly complete. The hearth la 
clean swept and the chimney-side is garnished with 
its habitual furniture; but the room is getting 
colder and colder, and the occasional little flickers 
emitted by the mild embers are not anffieient to 
combat the testimony of the poetical thermonietep. 
Thero is nothing neceasarily harsh in this judgment. 
PeiT fires are always at a blaze, and the imagina- 
tion, which ia the moat delicate machine in the 
world, cannot be expected to aerve longer than a 
good gold repeater. We must take what it gives us^ 
in every case, ami be thankful. Mr. Tennyson is 
perfectly welcome to amuse himself with listeaing 
to the fainter tick of his honoured time-piece^ it is 
going still, iinqiiCfltionBbly ; it has not stopped. 
Only we may without rudeness abstalo from regu- 
Ifltmg our engagements by the indications of the in- 
fctrument 

Harold seema at first to have little, in form, that 
is characteristic of the author — little of the 
thoroughly familiar Tennysonian quali^. Never- 
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tlielew, ihere is every now and then a line vhicK 
flTTEfltB the ear by the rhythm and eade&cc whici 
bave atways fonn<*d the chief mystery in the art 
of imitatiDg the Laore&te. 
Ideetiug in tho early pages snch a line as 

"What, with this flamiug horror OYertcadt" 

we should BUspect we were reading Tennyson if 
we did not know it- and our auspicion would be 
amply coD^rmed by half a dozen other lines : 

" Tflkon tie rifted piUare of the wood," 

" My ^Teyhoimds flctling like a beam of hght." 

" Suffer a slcnnleas Hhipwreek in tho pools*" 

** Thfit Hoar^ (he dying eorsGionee of the king,** 

Harold is lElGrealing aa illuatratiap, in addition 
to QuBsn Mary, Mr. TonDyson'a idoa of what makes 
a drama. A suecesaion of short soenea, detached 
from the biography of a higtorical character, ia, ap- 
parently, to hia sense Bufficient; the conatrnetive 
aide of the work is thereby reduced to a primitive 
simplicity. It is even more diMcult to ima^ne act- 
ing Harold than it waa to imagine aetiog Quee.n 
Mary; and it is probable that in this case the ex- 
periment will fiot be tried. And yet the atory, or 
rather the historical episode, npon which Mr. Ten- 
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Dyson haa here laid liis hand is eminentlj interest- 
ing. 

Hfirold, tbe last of the "English/^ as people of a 
certain way of feeling are fond of cBllinE him — the 
son of Godwin, masterful minister of Edward tbe 
Confessor, iKe wearer for a ahort and hurried hour 
of the Fnglish crown, nnd the opponent nnd victim 
oF William of Normandy on the field of Hastings 
— IS a figure which eoitibinea many of the eleraenta 
of romance and of heroism. The author has very 
eharacteriatieally tried to aceectuate the moral 
character of hia hero by making liim a sort of dis- 
tant relation of the family of G&lahad and Arthur 
and the other moralising gallants to whom hia pages 
have intpodaced ua. Mr, Tennyson's Harold ia a 
warrior who talks about hie ^* better self," and who 
alludea to 

"Wflllhflin, my foun^atfon 
For men who serve their neighbour, aot themselves," 

—a tonch which transports ns instantly into the 
atmosphere of tbe Arthurian Idyls, But Harold's 
history may be very easily and properly associated 
with a moral probleoj^ inasmuch as it wan his un- 
happy fortune to have to solve, practically, a knotty 
point which might have been more comfortably left 
to the casuists. Shipwrecked during Edward's life 
upon the eoast of Normandy, he h betrayed into the 
hai^da of Duke William, who already retains as hos- 
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iBge one of his brotliers (the Bona of Godwin were 
very numerous, and they all figure briefly, bat with 
a certain Attempt at individual character iaation, in 

the drama). To puri^haae his release and that of 
hia hrothor, who passionately entreats him, he con- 
tentfl to swear by certatD unseen Bynibols, which 
prove flftjrwards to be the bones of certain august 
Nonnan s&ints, that if William will suffer Mm to 
return to Enfftand, he wiU^ on the Confessor's 
death, abstain from urging the claim of the latter's 
presumptive heir and do his utraost to help the 
Norman duke himself to the crown. 

This scem^ is pn^nented in the volume before us. 
Harold de|mrts ami regains England, and Ihei-e, on 
the kinif's death, overborne by eircuniHtanei'S, but 
with mueh tribulation of mind, violates his oath, 
and himself takes possession of the throne. Tha 
intG^reet of tho drama is in a great meaaure tha pic- 
tare of his teroptation and r<>morser his Bcnse of his 
trcftohory and of the incvitabloncBa of hia chofitise- 
ment. With this other ninttcrs are minEled: Heu*- 
old'a conflict with his disloyal brother ToBtig> Earl 
of Northumberland, who brings in the King of 
Norway to claim the erown, and who, with hia Nor- 
wegian backers, is defeated by Harold in battle jast 
before William comes down upon him. Then there 
is hiH love-afFair with Edith^ ward of the ConfesBor, 
whom the latter, fiiously refusing- to hear of hia vio- 
lation of his oath, condemns him to put away, as 
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penance for the very thought- There ia also hi* 
marriage wilh Alrlwyth, a (lesignrng iHjraon, widow 
of a Welsh king whom Harold has dtifeatfid, and 
who, having herself through her parentage, strong 
English irteresta, inveigles Harold into a anion 
which may consolidate their forees. 

AltogethGr, Harold ia, for a hero, rather ineliaed 
to falter and Huceumb. It ia to his eonscience, how- 
ever, that he finally succumbs; he loses heart and 
goea to meet William at Hastinga with a depreseing 
presentiment of defeat. Mr. Tennyson, however, as 
we gather from a prefatory sonnet, which ia per- 
haps finer than anything in the drama itaelf, holds 
that much can be said for the **Norman-alandered 
hero," and declares that he has Dotting to envy 
William if 

" Each etflods fuD face with all h& did below." 

Edith, Harold's repudiated lady-love, is, we sup- 
pose, the heroine of the story, inasmuch as she has 
the privilege of eTpiring upon the corpse of the 
hero. Harold *s defeat is portrayed tliroue:h a con- 
versation between Edith and Stigand, the English 
and. anti-papal Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
watchea the fight at Senlae from a tent near the 
field, while the monks of Waltham, outside, intone 
a Latin invocation to the God of Battles to sweep 
away the Normana. 

The drama closes with a acene on the field, aft 
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tho fight, in wbich Edith and Aldwyth n-ander 
about, trying to identify Harold among the slain, 
Od discovering him they indulge in a few natural 
recrimiuationa, then Edith Josea her head and ex- 
pires hy Ilia aide, William cornea in, rubbing his 
hands over his work, and intimatea to Aldwyth. that 
hhe may now make herself agrwable to Awn, She 
replies, hypocritieally, "My punishment ia more 
than I can bear"; and with thia, the most dramatio 
speech, pcrhtLps in the volume, the play terminates, 
Edithj we abould say, is a heroine of the didactic 
order. She baa a bsd conscience aboat Harold'a 
conduct, and about her having continued on affec- 
tionate terms with him after his diplomatic mar- 
riage with Aldwyth. When nhe prnya for Harold's 
fiuccesB ehe adds that she hopes heaven will not re- 
fuse to listen to her because she lovee "the husband 
of another"; aad after he is defeated she re- 
proachea hprself with having injnred hie proa- 
pecta — 

"For there was tnora than sister in my kiss," 

Though there are many peraouH in the poem it 
cannot be said that any of tbem attains a very vivid 
individuality. Indeed, their great number, tbo 
drama being of moderate leugthi binders the tm- 
folding of any one of them. 

^ Mr, Tennyson, moreover, has not the dramatic 
toucb; he rarely finds the phrase or the movement 
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that illuminates a character, rarely makes the dior •\ 
lo^e strike sparlra. This is generally mild and 
colourless, and the passagefi that arrest us, rela- 
tively, owe their relief to juxtaposition ratKer 
than to any especial poasefiaion of the old Tenny- 
sonian. enor^. Now and then we come upon a few 
lines tofrcther in which we seem, to catch an echo 
of the ftiithor'a earlier maKis, or sometimes simply 
of Lis earlier manner. When we do, we make the 
moat oF them aud are grateful- Sach, for instance, 
is the phrase of one of the eharacters diispribing his 
rescue from shipwreck. He dng his hands, he says, 
into 

" My old fast frieud the shore, and clin^g thua 
Felt the remurtieless uufJraugLl cf llie deep 
Haul like a great atron^ fellow at my I^^a." 

Such are the words in which Wulfnoth, Harold's 
young brother, detained in Normandy, lameats his 
situation : 

" Yea, and I 

Shall see the dewy IciRs of dawn no more 
Make blush the maiden- white of otir tall di^r 
Nor mark Ihe sea-bird rouse himself vmd hover 
Above the windy ripple, and fill the sky 
With free eea-laug-hter/' 



In two or three places the author makes, in a few 
words, a picture, an image, of considerable felicity. 
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Harold wishes tbat be were like Edward the Con- 
fessor, 

"Aft holy and na pss8ioQt«Jfl as bef 
That I iTJi^lit VGut an calmly 1 Look at liiin- — 
The rosy face, and ioag, dawn -silvering bvardi 
The hrowa imwriiikled as a GUiumer mere," 

Wo may add that ia the few speeohes allotted to 
this monaroh of virtuous CDCiplexion this portrait 
is agreeably Buataincd. "lloJy, is hcV*^ says the 
Archbishop. Sti^acd, of Mm to Harold — 

"A cansci4!LiM> for hia o^d soul, not bis realm; 
A twilight iwQseieTice lighted tbro^ & cbiok; 
Thine by tbe ana." 

And till* Hami^ rhjiraflipr hitR upon a rpally vigorous 
image in di-sj^ribing^ an he watch(« them, Harold's 
exploits ou the battle-6elda : 

'"Yea, yea, for how tbdr liiatwa map and ahivar, 
A^ainet tho shifting' bUse of H&rold'e a^el 
War-wDodtnan of old Woden, how he fella 
The mortal copBfl of faecal" 

We feel, after all, in Mr, TennyHOn. even in the 
decidtrdly niiaor key in which ihiH volume ia 
pitched, that he has once known how to turn our 
English puetic phrase as skilfully rs sny cue, and 
that he has not altogether forgotten the art. 
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CONTEMPORAKY NOTES ON WHISTLER m 
BUSKIN 

1. THE auir FNJB LIBEL 

THE London public is aevcr left for many days 
without a cause ccUbrc oi seme kind. The 
latest novelty in this line has been the suit for 
damagies broug:ht against Mr. Ruskin by Mr. James 
"Whistler, the American painter, and decided last 
week. Mr, Whistler is very well known in tbe Lon- 
don world, and his ecnspiemty, combined wilh the 
renown cf tbe dependant and the nature of the 
ca!^, mad« the aHair the talk of the moment AIL 
the newspapers have had leading artielee upon it, 
and people have differed for a few hours more poai- 
tively than it had come to be supposed that they 
could differ about anything save the character of 
the statesmEnship of Lord Beaeonafield. The in- 
jury suffered by Mr. Wbiatler resides in a para- 
graph published more than a year ago in that 
strange monthly manifesto called Fors Cluvigera, 
which Mr, Rnskin }iad for a long time addressed to 
a partly edified, partly iiT Stated, and greatly 
aajused public. Mr, Ruskin spoke at some length 
of the pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery^ and, fall- 
207 
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ing foul oT Mr Whistler, he alluded to liim id these 
terms r 

"Fop Mr, Whistler's cwn sake, no less than for 
the protection of the purehaser, Sir Comts Lindsay 
ought not to have admitted works into the gallery 
in which the ill-educated ccnoeit of the artist bo 
nearly opproaehed the aspect of wilful impoeturc* 
I have seen and heard much of cockney impudence 
before now, but never expected to hear a coxcomb 
ask 'HOQ gma^ts for dinging a pot of paint in the 
public's face." 

Mr- Whistler alleged that these words were li- 
belloDH, and Ihat^ eoniing from a critic of Mr_ Rns- 
kin'a erainenoe, they had clone him, profL*8aionHlly^ 
aerioua injury; and he ai«ked for £1^000 damage. 
The case had a two days' hearing, and it waa a ain- 
gular and mo»;t regrettable exhibition. If it had 
taken place in some Western American town, it 
would have been called provincial and barbarciia; 
it would have been cited as an incident of a low 
civilisation, Beneath tiie stately towers of Weat- 
minster it hardly wore a higher aapect, 

A British jury of ordinary tax-payers waa ap- 
pealed to decide whether Mr. Wliistler'a piclurea 
belonged to a high order of art, and what degree 
of "finish'' was required to render a picture a&tia- 
factoi^. The painter's ningular canvaaea were 
handed about in court, and the e<mnsel for the de- 
fence, hcldiEg one of them up, called upon the juiy 
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to prononnee whether it was en "aeeamte repre- 
SGQtatioo" of Battersea Bridge. "WitneaseE were 
BLunmooed on either side to testify to the value of 
Mr. Whistler'B prodiietions» and Mr, Euskiii had 
the honour of having hia CBtimate of them substan- 
tiated by Mr. Frith. The weightiest teatimonyT the 
most intelligently, and apparently the most reluc- 
tantly delivered, was that of Mr, Burne Jonea, who 
appeared to appreciate the ridicclous character of 
the process to wliich he had been SHUtrooned (hy the 
defence) to contrihute, and who spoke of Mr. 
"Whistler's performance as only in a partial sense 
oF the word pictures — as heing beautiful in colour, 
and indieatiBg an extraordinary power of repre- 
«enting the atmosphere, hut as being also hardly 
more than begianingSj and fatally deficient in fln- 
iah. For the rest the crudity and levity of the 
whole affair were decidedly painful, and few 
things, I think, have lately done more to volgarise 
the public sense of the character of artistic produc- 
tion. 

The jury gave Mr, Wliistler nominal damagefl. 
The opinion of the newspapers speras to be that he 
has got at least all he deserved — that anything 
more would have been a blow at the liberty of 
critieisiE. T confess to thinting it hard to decide 
what Mr. "Whistler ought properly to have done, 
while — putting aside the degree of one's apprecia- 
tion of hie works— I quite understand his resent- 
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m«&t yte, Ruakm'B lan^fige qaite transgresses 
the decencies of eriticism, and he has beea laying 
about htm for aome years past with such promis- 
euotiB vioteDce that it gratilics one's senae of justice 
to Bee him brought up as a disorderly charocter. 
On the other hand, he ia a chartered libertine — ho 
has poaaeaacd himself by prcBcriplion of the func- 
tion of a general scold. His literary bfld maimers 
are recognised, and many of his contemporaries 
huve sulTered from them without complaining. It 
would very possibly, therefore, have been much 
wis<^r on Mr. Whistler's part to feign indifFerence. 
Unfortunately^ ^^- Whiatler's productions are so 
very eecentrie and imperfect (I speak here of his 
paintings only; his ctchinga ate quite another af- 
fair, and altogether admirable) thnt big crilie's 
denunciation could by no means fall lo the ground 
of itself, 1 wonder that before a British jury they 
had snj chance whatever; they must have been a 
terrible puzzle. 

The verdict, of courae, satisfies neither party; 
Mr. Ruskio is formnlly eondemned, but the plain- 
tiff is not corapenaated. Mr, Ruskin ttw, doubtlesa, 
ia not gratified at finding that the fullest weight 
cf his disapproval is thought to be represented by 
the aum of one farthing. 
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IL MR. WH1ST1.ER S REJOINDER 

I may naeEtion as a scqud to the brief aecouat 
of the suit Wliifltler v, Ruskin, which I aeat you 
a, short time since, that the plaintiff has lately 
published a little pamphlet in which he delivers 
himself on the subject of art-criticism, 

Thia little pamphlet, issued hy Chatto & Windus, 
IB an affair of seventeen vf ry prettily-prinled small 
pages; il^ is now in its sixth ediLion, it sells for a 
NhjUingr and is to be seen in mcnt at the ahop-win- 
dowH, It is very cha.raetemtie of the painter, and 
highly entertaining; but t am not aure that it will 
have Tendered appreciable ssrviee to the cause, 
which he haa at heart. The cause that Mr, Whist- 
Igf has at heart ia the absolute supprGSsioD and es- 
tinetion of the art-critic and hia function. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Whistler the art-critic is an imperti- 
nence, a nuisance, a monstrosity — and usually, into 
the bargain^ an arrant fooL 

Mth Whistler writes in an ofF-hand, colloquial 
style^ much besprinkled with French — a style which 
might be called familiwr if one often encountered 
anything like it. He writes by no meauB aa well as 
he paint*; but his little diatribe against the critica 
IB suggestive, apart from the force of anything 
that he specifically urges. The painter's irritated 
feeling is interesting, for it suggeflte the state of 
mind of many of his brothers of the brueh in the 
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presence of the biuiglirig and incompeteat disqaiBi' 

tioBB of certain niciiibets of the fraternity who sit 
in jiidgmeDt upon their works^ 

'*Let work be receiyed in ailcnee/' says Mr. 
Whistler, "as it was in the daj^ to which the pen- 
man still points as an era when art was at its 
Apogee." He is Teiy scornful of the *'penman," 
and it is on the general groiuid of his being a pen- 
man thnt he depreeatea the existence of his l&te 
adv^rsur/, Kfr. Ruskiu. He does nut attempt to 
make out a case in detail against the great com- 
mentator of pictures^ it is Gnough for Mr. Whist- 
ler that he ie a "litterateur/' and that a littera- 
teur should concern himiielf with his own bixainess, 
Tho author gIso falls foul of Mr. Tom Taylor^ who 
docs the reports of the exhibitions in the Txmea^ 
and who had the miBfortunc, fifteen years ago, to 
express hiroself rather im intelligently about Velas- 
quez. 

*'Tlie Observatory at Greenwich under the direc- 
tion of an apothecary," aays Mr. Whistler, "the 
College of Physicians with Tennyson as president, 
aud wt* know what TiiadneBB is about ! But a sobool 
of art with au aeeomplisbed litt^rati^ur at iU head 
difltnrba no one, and is actually what the world 
peeeiyes as rational, while Euakiu writes for pupils 
and Colvin holds forth at Cambridgel Still, quite 
alone stands KuakJn, whose writing is art and whose 
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art is unworthy Lis writing. To him and his ex- 
ample do we owe the outrage of proffered aaaiatance 
from the unsQientifie — the meddling of the inunod- 
est— the intruflion of the garpulous. Art, that for 
ogee has hewn its own htHtoiy in marble and writ- 
ten its own comments on canvas, shall it suddenly 
stand still and stammer and wait for wisdom from, 
the pasaer-by? — for guidance from the hand that 
holds neither brash nor chisel? Oat iipun the shal- 
low conceit! What greater aarcHflm can Mr. Rus^ 
kin pass upon himself than that he preaches to 
yonng men what he cannot perform? Why, unsat- 
isfied with his conseioua power, should he choose to 
become the type of incompetency by taUdog for 
forty years of what he has never doneT" 

Mr. Whistler winds up by pronouncing Mr, Ras- 
kin, of whose writings he has perused, I suspect, an 
infinitesimally small number of pages, '*the Peter 
Parley of Paintjug." This is very far, aa I say, 
from exhaiisting the question; but it is easy to un- 
derstand the Etate of mind of a London artist (to 
go no further) who skims through the critiques in 
the local journals. There is no senmlity in saying 
that these are for the most part almost incredibly 
weak and unskilled ; to turn from ono of them to a 
critical feutlleton in one of the Parisian journals 
is like peaaing from a primitive to a very high civil- 
isation. Even, however, if the reviews of picturea 
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were very much better, the proteBt of the prodneer 

as against Iho critic woald atill have a consideraWe 
validity. 

Pew people will deny that the development of 
criticism in our day has becoine inordinate, dispro- 
portionate, and that much of what is written under 
that exalted nome is very idle and superficiaL Mr. 
Whistler ^B complaint belongs to the general qoes- 
tlon, and I am afraid it will never obtain a serious 
hearing, on spei^ial and exceptional grounds. The 
whole arUstic fraternity is in the same boat — the 
painters, the arehiteets, the poets, the novelists, the 
dramatists, the actors, th? muaicians, the singers. 
They have a standing, and in many ways a very 
just, quarrel with critieism- but perhaps many of 
thorn would admit that, on the whole, bo long as 
they appeal to a publio laden with many eares and 
a great variety of interests, it gratiiiea aa much aa 
it displcasea them* Art is one of the necessities of 
life; but even the critics themaelvea would probably 
not assert that criticism is anything more than an 
agreeable luxury — something like printed talk. If 
it be said that they claim too much in calling it 
"agreeable" to the criticisedj it mny be added in 
their behalf that they probably mean agreeable in 
the long mm. 
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A NOTE ON JOHN BUHHOUGHS 



THIS is a ver7 charming Little book. "We had 
notieed, on their appearance in various peri- 
odicals, some of the articles of which it is composed, 
and we find that, read continuoosly, thej havo 
given ns even more pleasure. "We have, indeed, en- 
joyed tliem more perhaps than we can show siafS- 
cient canse for. They are slender and light, but 
thej have a real savour of their own- 
Mr. Burroughs is known as an out-of-door ob- 
server — a devotee of birds ajid trees and fields and 
aspects of weather and humble wayside incidents. 
The minuteness of tia observation, the keenness of 
his pereeption of all these thm^ give him a real 
originality which is confirmed by a style sometimes 
indeed idiomatis and unfinished to a fault, bat 
capable of remarkable felicity and vividness. Mr. 
Burroughs is also, fortunately for his literary pros- 
perity in these daya^ a decided "hmnourist'*; he 
is eascntially and genially an American, without at 
all poBiBg aa one, and his sketches have a delightful 
oddity, vivacity, and freshness. 
The first half of his Tolume, and the least sub- 
317 
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stAntial, troaU of certain ratnblcB titken in the win- 
ter and ipring in the country around Washington; 
the author b an apostle of pedeatrianifim, and these 
pages fonn a prolonged rhapsody upon the plea»- 
nreB within the reach of any one who will take the 
trouble to stretch his legs. They are full of 
charming l^ucbea, and indicate a real genius for 
the observatiQi: of natural things, Kr. Burroughs 
is a sort of reduced, but also more humourous, 
more available, and more sociable Thoreau- He ui 
especially intimate with the birds, and be gives his 
reader an acute sense of how sociable an affair, dur- 
ing six months of the year, this feathery lore may 
make a lonely walk. Ho is also intimate with the 
question of apples, and he treats of it in a sacou- 
lent disquisition which imparts to the somewhat 
trivial theme a kind of lyrical dignity. He ire- 
marka, justly, that women ore poor apple-eaters. 

But the best pages in his hook are those which 
commemorate a short yisit to England and the rap- 
ture of his first impressions. This little sketch, in 
spite of its extreme sligliLness, really dtrKerves to 
beoome classical, "We have read far solider treat- 
ises which cDotained li'as of tha essence of the mat- 
ter; or at leastj if it is nnt upon the subject itself 
that Mr, Burroughs throws particularly powerful 
light^ it is the eesenee of the ideal iraveUer's spirit 
that he gives us, the freshness and intensity of im- 
piesfiion, the genial bewilderment, the univeraol 
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appreciativeress. All this is delightfully ntw-f, 
frank, and natural. 

^'Ali this had been told, and it pleased me so in 
the seeing that I must tell it again,'* the author 
Bays; and this is the constant Bpirit of hJs talk. 
He appears to have been *'pleagGd'' as no man was 
ever pleased before; so much so that hia reflections 
upon his own country sometunca become unduly in- 
yidiouH. But if to be appreciative is the traveller's 
prime duty, Mr, Burroughs is a prince of travel- 
lers. 

"Then to reirember that it was a new sky and a 
new earth I was bpholdingj that it was England, 
the old mother at last, no longer a faith or a fable 
but an actual fact, there before ray eyes and under 
my feet — why should I not exult T Go tol I will 
be indulged. These trees, those fields, that bird 
darting along the hedge-rows, those men and boys 
picking blackberries in October, those En^Hsb flow- 
ers by the roodBidc [stop the carriage while I leap 
out and pluck thcmj^ the homely domeatio look of 
things, those houses, those queer Tchiclei, thoae 
thick'Coated horses, thoae big-footed, coaraely-clad, 
clear'^kioned men and women ; this massive, 
liomely, compact architecture — let me have a good 
Icok, for this is my first hour in EoErland, and I 
am drunk with the jny of sipping! This hcuae-fly 
let me inspect it, and that swallow skimming along 
so familiarly," 
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One envies Mr. Burroughs his aeute relish of the 
foreign Bpeotaele even more than one enjoys liia ex* 
pressioD of it. He is not afraid to start and atare; 
his state of mind ts exactly opposed to the high 
dignity of the nil admirari. When he goes into St- 
Paul's^ "my companinna puabed obout," he saya, 
"as if each one had a search- warrant in his pocket; 
but I waa content to uncover my head and drop 
into fi seat, and busy my mind with some simple 
object Dear at hand, while the sublimity that soared 
about me stole into my eouL" lie meets a little 
girl carrying a pall in a meadow near Btratford, 
gtopa her and talks with her, and Jinrla an in^fTable 
delight in "tht sweet and novel twaog of her words. 
Her family had emi^ated to America, failed to 
proEpei", and eome back; but I hardly recognise 
even the name of my own country in her innocent 
prattle; it seemed like a land of fahle — all had a 
remote mythological air, and I pressed my oa- 
quiriea as if I waa hearing of thia strange land for 
the first time." 

Mr, Burroughs is unfailingly complimentary; he 
sees sermons in stones and good in everything; the 
Bompwhat dusky British world was never steeped 
in BO intense a glow of mse-colour. Sometimes his 
optimism rather interferea with his accuraey — as 
when he detects '* forests and lakes" in Hyde Park, 
and afGrms t}iat the English rural landscape does 
no^ in comparison with the American^ appear 
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highly populated. TJiia latter atatement is appar- 
ently made apropos of that long stretch of subur- 
ban scenery, pure and simple^ wLicli extends from 
Liverpool to London, It does not strike ua as fe- 
licitonSf either, to say that women are more kLndly 
treated in England than in the United States, and 
eepeeiallj that they are leas '^leered at." "Leer- 
ing*' at women is happily less common aJl the world 
over tijan it is sometimes made to appear for pic- 
turesque ptjrpoaes iu the magaainea; but we should 
Bay that if there is a country where the art has not 
reached a high stage of development, it is our own. 
It must he added that although Mr, Burroughs 
is shrewd as well as mai'/, the Jatter quality some- 
timea distances the former. He runs over for a 
week to France- "At Dieppe I first saw the 
wooden shoe, and heard its dry, souBelcBB clatter 
■apon the pavementp How Bi^gestive of the 
cramped and inflexible conditions with which hu- 
man nature has home so long in these lands 1" But 
in Paris also he is appreciative — singularly so for 
BO complete au outsider m he confesses himself to 
be — and throughout be is very well worth reading. 
We heartily commend his little volume for its hon- 
esty, its individuality, and, in places, its really 
blooming freshness. 
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MR. KIPLING'S EARLY STORIES 

IT would be difficult to answer tbe general ques- 
tion whether the books of the world grow, as 
they njultiply, as much better as one might Biippose 
they ought, with such a lessoa of wasteful experi- 
ment spread peipetiiftlly behiud them. There ia no 
doubt, however, that in one direction we profit 
largely by this education: whether or not we have 
become wiser to faahioc, we have certainly beeoma 
keener to enjoy, Wq have acquired the sense o£ a 
particular quality which is preciona beyond all oth- 
ers — GO precious as to make ub wonder where, at fluoh 
a rate, our posterity will look for it, and how they 
will pay for it. After tasting many essencea we 
find freahneaa the sweetest of all. We yearn for it, 
we watch for it and lie in wait for it, and when we 
catch it on the wing (it fiits by so fast) we cele* 
brate onr capture with extravagance. "We feel that 
after so much has come and gone it is more and 
more of a feat and a tour de force to be fresh. Tht» 
tormenting part of the phenomenon is thatj in any 
particular key, it ean happen but once — by a sad 
failure of the law that inculcates the repetition of 
goodncse. It is terribly a matter of accident; emu- 
^5 




lation and imitation b&ve a fatal effect upon it. It 
ifl easy to see, therefore, what importance the epi- 
cure may attach to the brief moment of its bloom, 
"While that lasta we all are epicures. 

This helps to explaia, 1 think, the unraistakeable 
inteiiHity of the general relish for Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. Hia bloom lasts, from month to month, 
almost surprbingly— by which I mean that be has 
not worn out even by activi? eiercise the particular 
property that made ua all, more than a year ago^ 
ao precipitately drop everything else to attend to 
him. He has many oLhers which he will doubtless 
always keep ; but a part of the poteiiey attaching to 
his freshnesa, what makes it as exciting as a drawing 
of lota, ia our instinctive convietioa that be cannot, 
in the nature of things, keep that; so that our en- 
joyment of him^ BO long as the miracle is still 
wrought, has both the eharm of confidecee and the 
charm of suspense. And then there is the further 
charm, with Mr, Kipling, that this same freshness 
is such a very strange affair of its kind — bo mised 
and various and cynical, and, in certain lights, so 
contradictory of itself. The extreme recentnesa of 
his inspiration is aa enviable as the tale ia startling 
that his productions tell of his being at home, do- 
mesticated and initiated, in this wicked and weary 
world. At times he strikes us as alioi^kingly preco- 
cious, at others as serenely wise. On the whole, he 
presents himself as a strangely clever youth who 
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has stolen the formidable mask of maturity and 
ruBhea about, making people ,iunip with the deep 
soionds, and sportive exaggerations of tone, that 
issue from its painted lips. He has thta mark of 
a re^l Tocalion, Ibat different spectators may like 
him — must like him, I should almost say — for dif- 
ferent things; and this refinement of attraction, 
that to those whtj reflect even upon their pleasures 
he has as much to say as to those who never refleet 
upon anything. Indeed there is a certain anionnt 
of room for surprise in the fact that, being so much 
the sort of figure that the hardened critic likes to 
meet, ho should also bo the soil of figure that in- 
spirofl the multitude with eoofidonce — for a com- 
plicated air is, in general, the last thing that does 
tMa. 

By the critic who likes to meet such a bristling 
adyenturer aa ^t. Kipling I mean, of course, the 
critic for whom the happy accitlent of character, 
whatever form it may take, ia more of a bribe to 
ioter-est than the promise of some character cher- 
ished in theory — the appearance of justifying some 
foregone eooclusion aa to what a writer or a book 
^'oughtj" in the Ruakinian sense, to be; the eritiCi 
in a word, who has, d priori, no rule for a literary 
production but that it shall have genuine life. 
Sneh a critic (he gets much more out of hia oppor- 
tunities, I think, than the other sort) likes g writer 
exactly in proportion aa he ia a challenge, an appeal 
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to interpretatioD, intelligence, ingecuitj, to what is 
elastic in the eritinal mind — in proportion indeed as 
he maj be a n^ation of tbings familiar and taken 
for granted. He feela in tliis liase how much more 
play and aensation there ia for himself. 

Mr. Kipling, then, has the character that inr- 
ni^ea plenty of play and of vicarious experience — 
that makes any perceptive reader foresee a tare lux- 
ury. He haa the great merit of being a compact and 
convenient illustration of the surest souretj of inter- 
est in any painter of life — that of having on ident- 
ity as marked as a window- frame. He ia oas of the 
illoiStratJonSj taken near at hand, tliat help to clear 
up the vestd question in the novel or the tale, of 
kinds, camps, schools, distinctions, the right way 
and the wrong way; so very positively does he con- 
tribute to the showing that there are just as many 
kinds, as many ways, &s many forms and degrees 
of the "right," as there are personal points iu 
view. It is the hleHRing *if the art he practises that 
if is made up of experience conditioned, infinitely, 
in this personal way — the sum of the feeling of life 
as reproduced by innnmerable natures ; natures 
that feel through all their differences, testify 
through their diversities. These differences, which 
matce the identity, are of the individual j they form 
the channel by which life flows through him, and 
how much be ia able to give ua cf life — in other 
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words, how mueli he appeals to us — depends ou 
whether they form it solidly. 

This hardness of the conduit, cemented with a 
rare assuranccj is perhaps the moat etrilring idio- 
eyneragy of Mr. Kipling; j and what makes it more 
remarkable is that incident of hia extreme youth 
which, if we talk about him at all, we cannot affect 
to ignore. I cannot pretend to give a biographj" 
or a chronology of the author of '*Soldiera Three/' 
but I cannot overlook the general, the importunate 
fa«t that, confidently as he has caught the trick and 
habit of this sophisticated worlds he has not been, 
long of it. His extreme youth in indeed what T 
Tnay call hia window-bar— the support on which he 
somewhat rowdily leaua while he looks down at the 
human scene with his pipe in tis teeth; just aa hie 
other conditions (to mention only some of them), 
are his prodigioTia faeility, whieh is only Ic3S re- 
markable than Ma stiff aeIection;his unabashed tem- 
perament, hia tiesible talent, his smoking-room man- 
ner, his familiar friendship with India— established 
so rapidly, and so completely under hia control; hia 
delight in battle, hia "cheek" about women — and 
indeed about men and about everything; htf* de- 
terrninatinn not to lit^ [3uped, hia '^iuiperiar* fibre, 
hia love of the inside view, the private soldier and 
the pHniitivL» man, T must add fartber to this list 
of attraetions the remarkable way in which ha 
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makes us aware that lie has been pnt up to the 
whole thing directly by life (miraeulonsly, in Ida 
teena), and not bj the communication a of otKers. 
These elements, and many more, constitute a siD-gn- 
larly robust littk literary character (our use of the 
diminutive is altogether a nnte nf cndearmeDt and 
enjoyment) which, if it has the rattle of high spirits 
and ia in no degree apologetic or ahriDking, yet 
offers a Tery liberal pledge in the way of good 
faith and immediate pprfonnanee. Mr. Eipling^s 
performance cornea off before the more eireumapect 
have time to decide whether they like him or not, 
and if you have seen it once you will be sure to xe- 
turo to tbc show. He makes ua prick up our ears 
to the good news that in the smoldng room too there 
may be artists; and indeed to an intimation still 
more refined — that the latest development of the 
modem also may be, most succesafolly, for the 
canny artiat to pnt his victim off hia guard by imi- 
tating the amateur (superficially, of course) to the 
life, 

Theae, then, are acme of llie reasons wty Mr, 
Kipling may be dear to the analyst aa well aa, M, 
Renan eays, to the Hitnple. The simple may like 
him because be is wonderful about India, and India 
has not betn "done"; while there is plenty left for 
the morbid reader in the surprises of his skill and 
the floriture of his form^ which are so oddly inde- 
pendent of any distinctively literary note in *liimj 
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an; bookisK associaticm. It is as one of tlie morbid 
that the writfir of Lhfse rRranrks (whicli doubtless 
only too sbaa^efully betray hJa tiharaeter) exposes 
himself aa most cooseLliugly under the spell. The 
freshaess arising from a subject that — by a good 
fortune I do not mean to underestimate — has never 
been '*done/' is after all less of an affair to buUd 
upon than the freehnees residing in the temper of 
the artisL Happy indeed Is Mr. Kipling, who can 
command so much of both kinds. It is still aa ooo 
of the morbid, no doubt— that ie, as one of those 
who arc capable of sitting up all night for a new 
impression of talent, of seouring the trodden field 
for one little spot of green — that I find our young 
author quite most curioiaa in hia air, and not only 
in hia air, but in his evidently very real eecse, of 
knowing liia way about life. Curioua in the high- 
est decree and well worth attention is such an idio- 
syncrasy as this in a young ADglo-Saxon. We 
meet it with familiar frequency in the budding tal- 
ents of Franee, and it startles and haunta us fop an 
hour. After sn hour, however, the mystery is apt 
to fade, for we ^nd that the wondrous initiation 
is not in the least general, ia only exceedingly spe- 
cial, and is, even with thia limitation, very often 
ratbcr conventional. In a word, it is with the 
ladies that the young Frenchman tabes his ease, 
and more particularly with the ladies selected ex- 
pressly to make thia attitude convinciDg. When 
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tkey have let bim off, the diitiiie£ses too often en- 
tfompaw hira. But for Mr, Kipling thero are do 
diumessea acywiiere, and if the ladies are indeed 
violently distinct they are not only strong notes ia 
& oniversal loudncBB, Thia loudnega tills the eare 
of Mr. Ejpling's admirers (it lacka sweetneaa, oo 
doubt, for those who are not of the number) ^ and 
there ia really only one strain that b absent from it 
^the voice, aa it were, of the civilised man ; in 
whom T of course alao include the civilised woman. 
But thia ia an element that for the present one doea 
not miaa — every other note is ao articulate and di- 
rect. 

It is B part cf the aatisfaetion the author giv^ us 
that he can make us speculate as to whether he will 
be able to complete his picture altogether (thia is 
as far as we proaume to go in meddling with the 
question of his fatare) without bringing in the 
complicated eoul. On the day he does ao, if he 
handles it with anything lilie the cleverness he has 
already ahown, the expectation of hia friends will 
take a great bound. Meanwhile, at any rate, we 
have Mulvaney, and Mulvaney ia after all tolerably 
complicated, lie ia only a aix-foot saturated Irish 
private, but he ia a considerable pled^ of more to 
come. Hasn't he, for that matter, the tongue of a 
hoarse siren, and hasn*t he also mysteries and in- 
Rnitudea almost CarlyleseT Since I am speaking 
of him I may as well say that, as an evocation, he 
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has probably led captive thoae of Mr, Kipling's 
readers who Lave moat given up resistance. He is 
a piece of portraiture of the largeat^ vivideat kind, 
growing and growing on the painter's hands witt- 
out ever outgrowing them. I can^t help regarding 
him, in a certain sense, as Mr, Kipling *a tutelary 
deity — a landcjark in Iht^ direction in which it ia 
open to tim to look furthest. If the author will only 
go as far in thi^ direction as Mulvauey ia eapabft; of 
taking- hira (and the inimitHhle Irishman ia like Vol- 
taire's Habakkuk, capable de tout) he may still dis- 
cover a treasure and find a reward for the aervieea 
he has rendered the winner of Dinah Shadd. I 
hasten to add that the truly appreeiativc reader 
should surely have no quarrel with the primitive 
element in Mr. Kipling's subject-matter, or with 
whatt for wont of a better name, 1 may call his love 
of low life. What ia that but essentially a part of 
his freshness? And for what part of his fresh- 
ness are we exactly more thankfial than for just 
this smart jostle that he ^ves the old stupid f^iipcr- 
stitioB that the amiability of a story-teller is the 
amiability of the people he reprvsenta — that their 
vulgarity, or depravity, or gentility, or fatuity are 
tantamount to the same qualities ia the painter 
itaelf T A blow from which^ apparently, it ^ill not 
easily recover ia dealt this infantine philosophy by 
Mr. Howells wheuj with the most distingtushed dex- 
terity and all the detachment of a maaterj he 
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handles some of the clumsiest, erudest, most human 
thinRs in life — answerin^f suroly thereby the play- 
(foera in the aixpenny call cry who howl at the rep- 
resentative of the villsio when he coraea before the 
curtain. 

Nothing ia tnttn^ refrp^hing than this antive, dis- 
interphtpd Hpnue of the reid^ it is cloubtless the 
quality for the want of more of which our English 
and Ampriean fielion has turned bo woFully stale. 
We are ridden by the old conventionalities of type 
and Rmall proprietitfi of obsGFvanca — by the fool- 
ish baby-formula (to put it akelchily) of the pic- 
ture and the subject, Mt. Kipling has fill the air 
of being disposed to lift the whole business off the 
nursery carpet, and of bein^ perhsps even more 
able thnn he is disponed. One must hasten of 
S course to parentheaLsc that there is not, inlrin- 
Biully, a hit more luminosity in treating of low 
life and of primitive man than of those whom eivil- 
iaation has kneaded to a finer paste: the only 
luminoKity in either case is in the luklligence with 
which the thing is done. But it so happens that, 
among tinrselves, the frank, cflpsble outlook, when 
turned upon the vnlgar majority, the coarse, re- 
ceding edges of the social perspective, borrows a 
charm from being new; such a charm as, for in- 
stance, repetition haa already despoiled it of 
among the French — the hapless French who pay 
the penalty sb well as enjoy the glow of living in- 
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tellectnally b[> much faster than we. It ia the most 
inexorable part of our fate that we grow tirod of ' 
everything, and of cmirBe in due time we may 
grow tired even cf what eiplorers shall come baek 
to tell 113 about the ^raot grimy cODdition, or, with 
unprecodented items and details, about the Rray 
middle state which darkcne into it. But the ex- 
plorers, bless them! may have a long daj before 
thati it is early to trouble about reactions, so that 
we must give them the benefit of every presump- 
tion. We «re thwEikfiil for any boldneafi and auy 
sharp curi(>aity, and that is why we are thankful 
for Mr. Kipling's general spirit and fat- most of 
his escursions. 

Many of these, certainly, are into a region not 
to be deeignated as superfieially dim, though in- 
deed the author always reminds ua that India ie 
above all the land of myeteiy. A large part of hie 
high spirits, and of ours, comes doubtlcaa from the 
amusement of such vivid, ^heterogeneous material, 
from thfr irresistible mo^ic of scorching suns, sub- 
ject empires, uncanny religions, uneasy gaiT]SOD& 
and smothered-up women — from heat and colour 
and danger and tinst- India is a pOTlentoua im- 
age, and we are duly awed by the familiarities it 
undergoes at Mr. Kipling^s hand and by tlie fine 
impunily, the sort of fortune tbat favours the 
brave, of his want of awe. An abject humility is 
not his strong point, but he gives iis something in- 
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gtead of it — vividness and drollery, the vision and 
the thrill of many thingB^ tte misery aaJ strange^ 
Di^s of most, th^ personal fienae of a hundrod que«r 
oontacta and risks, And then in the abscDce of 
respect he haa plenty o£ knowledge, and if knowl- 
edge should fail him he would haye plenty of io- 
venlion. Moreover, if invention should ever fail 
him, he would still have the lyric string and the 
patriotic chord, on vhicb he plays admirably; so 
that it may be said he is a man of resources- What 
he gives us, above all, is the feeliog of the Engllsli 
manner and the English blood !□ conditions they 
have made at onco ao much and so little their own; 
with manifestations grotf>9que eitougfh in aomo of 
his satiric Bketches and deeply iinpressive in some 
of his anecdotes of individual responsibility- 

His Indian impressions divide tbemsclvoa into 
three groups, one of which, 1 think, very much 
outahines the others. First to be mentioaed are tbo 
talea of native life, curioua glimpses of custom and 
superstition, dusky matters not beholden of the 
many, for which the author has a remarkable flair. 
Then comes the sceiul, the An|i:lu-Indion episode, 
the study of adrafuiatrative and military types, 
and of the wonderful rattling, riding ladies who, 
at Simla and more desperate stations, look out for 
hufibands and lovers; often, it would seem, and 
haabaods and lovers of others. The most brilliant 
group is devoted wliolly to the eommon soldier, and 
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of thjg aeries it appears to me that too iDuch good 
is hardly to be said. Here Mr, KipUng, with all 
his off-handedneBB, is a msBter ; for we are held not 
BO much by the greater or less oddity of the par- 
ticntar yarn — sometimes it is scarcely a yarn at 
all, but somethiag much less artificial — Ba by the 
robust attitude of the narrator, who never arrangea 
or glosses or falsifies, but mabes Etraight for the 
common and the characteristic. I have mentioned 
the great esteem in which I h<jld ^Tulvaney — surely 
a charming man aud one qualified to adorn a higher 
sphere. Mulvaney ia a cfeation to be prond of, 
and his two comrades stand as firm on their legs. 
In spite of Mulvauey's soeial possibilitiea, they 
are all three finished brutes^ but it le precisely jn 
the finish that we delifcht. Whatever Mr. Kipling 
may relate about (hem forever will encounter read- 
ers equally fascinated and unable fully to justify 
their faith. 

Are not those literary pleasares after all the 
most intense which are the moat perverse and whim- 
sical, and even indefensible? There is a logic in 
theni somewhere, hut it often lies below the plnm- 
met of eriticlsm. The spell may btJ weak in a 
writer who has every reasonable and regular claim, 
and it may be irresistible in one who presents him- 
eelf with a style corresponding to a bad hat A 
good hat is better than a bad one, but a conjuror 
may wear either. Many a reader will never be 
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able to Bay what secret fauman force lays itx hand 
upon him when Private Ortherts, bdving sworn 
"quietly into the blue sky," goes mad with home- 
sickness by the yellow river and raves for the 
basest sights and sounds of London. 1 can seareely 
tell why r think "The Courting of Dinah Shadd" 
ft niHFterpieee (though, inUeedi I can maho a 
shrewd gMos^ at one of the reasons), nor would it 
be worth while perhaps to attempt to defend the 
same pretension in regard to "On Greenhow 
Hill" — much less to trouble the tolerant reader of 
these remarks with a atatement of how many more 
perfonnauees in the nslure of "The End of the 
P&BHGge*' (quite admitting t!ven that they might 
not repreaent Mr. Kipling at his hpst) I am con- 
scions of a latent relish for. One might aa well 
admit whilo one is abont it that one has wept pro- 
fas^ly over "The Drums of the Fore nnd Aft," 
the history of the "Dutch courage" of two dread* 
ful dirty little boys, who, in the face of Afghaoa 
scarcely more dreadful, saved the reputation of 
their regiment and perishedi the least mawkiahly 
in the world, in a squalor of battle incomparably 
eipressi^d. People who know how peaceful they 
are themselves and have no bloodshed to reproach 
themselves wi1h needn't scruple to mention the 
glamour that Mr. Kipling's intense milftBriam has 
for them, snd how astonishing and eoritagious they 
find it, in spite of the unromantic compleiion of it 
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— the way it bristles with bU sorts of ngliae^ and 
technicalities. Perhaps that is why I go all the 
way evefl with '*Tlie Gadsbys" — the Gadsbya wore 
so eonneefced (imcoiiifortably, it is true) with the 
army. There ia fearful fighting— or a fearful 
danger of it— in "The Man 'Who Wonld be King:" ; 
is that the reason we are deeply affected by this 
extraordinary tale? It is one of them^ doubtless, 
for Mr. Kipling has many reasons, after all, on hia 
side, though they don't equally call aloud to be 
uttered- 

One more of them, at any rate, I must add to 
these uu system at iaed reroarts — it is the one I spoke 
of a shrewd guess at in alluding to "The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd. ' ' The talent that produces such 
a tale is a talent euiincntly in harmony with the 
abort story, and the short story is, on our aide of 
the Channel and of the Atlantic, a mine which will 
take a great deal of working. Admirable is the 
clearness with which JMr. Kipling perceives this — 
perceives what innumerable chances it gives, 
chances of touebiug life in a thousand different 
places, taking it up in innumerable pieces, eaeh a 
specimen and an iUustration. In a word, he ap- 
preciates the episode, and there are signs to show 
that this shrewdness will, in general, have long in- 
nings. It will tind the detachable, compressible 
"case" an admirable, flexible form; the cultivation 
of which may well add to the mialruat already ea- 
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terUmed bj Mr. Kipling, if his manner doee not 
betray faim, for wbfit is clumsy and tasteleas in the 
timtshotioured practice of the "plot-" It will for- 
tify hluD in the eouviction that the vivid picture 
has a greater oonununicative value than the Cbi- 
nese puzzle. There is little enough **plot** in bucIl 
a prrFett litlle pi(?«e of hard representation aa 
"The End of the Panuige/* to cite again only the 
most salieDL of twietit^ eKamples. 

But I am ap^akiDg of our aathor's future, which 
IB the luxury that I meant to forbid myself — pre- 
cisely because the subject in so tempting. There ia 
nothing in the world (for the prophet) ao charm- 
ing as to prophesy, and as there is nothing bo incon- 
ciuaivc the tendency should be repressed in pro- 
portion aa the opportunity is good. There is a 
certain want of courtesy to a pi^uliarly contem- 
poraneous ptL'sent even in speeulnting, with a dozen 
dilTerential prt*eautionit, on the question of what 
will beeome in the later h(^ura of the d^y of a 
talt^ut that has gut up bo early. Mr. Kipling's 
actual performance is like a tremendous walk be- 
fore breakfast, making one welcome the idea of the 
mealr hut consider with some alarm the hours still 
to be traversed. Vet if hit* breakfoBt is ail to come, 
the indications are that he will be more active 
than ever after he has had it. Amontr these indi- 
cationa are the untiagciQg character of his pace 
and the excellent form, as they say in athletic 
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circlee, in which he gets over the ground. We 
doa't detect him Btumbling- on tbe coctrary, he 
steps out quite as briskly as at first, and still more 
firmly. There ia something aealoua and crafts- 
man-like in him which ahowa that he feels both 
joy and responsibility. A whimsical, wanton 
reader, haunlei3 by a reeollpctinn of all the good 
things he has seen spoiled; by a sense of the mis- 
erable, or, at any rate, the inferior, in bo many 
coQtinuationa and endings, is almost eapable of 
perverting poetic justice to the idea that it would 
he even positively well for so surprising a pro- 
ducer to remain simply the fortunate, suggestive, 
uncoirfirm^d and uDqualifind reprfisentative of what 
he has actually done. We can always refer to that. 
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